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Hiftorical "Account of Guitprorv Caste, Surry: with a 
beautiful View of the Remains of that ancient Edifice, 


OF this caftle very little is men- 
tioned in hiftory ; and not only 
Camden and Leland, but even Au- 
bury and Salmon, who wrote the 
antiquities of this county, content 
themfelves with fimply mentioning 
its exiftence : neither 1s its founder, 
or the era ofitsconftru@tion, known. 
The firft time it occurs in ftory, is 
a little before the conqueft ; name- 
ly, in the year 1037, when it was 
che theatre where was ated the 
following tragedy. 

’ Harold, furnamed Harefoot, be- 
ing, by the intrigues of the earl 
Goodwin, acknowledged king of 
Weffex, in oppofition to the fenfe 
of the people, which favoured Har- 
dicanute, fon of the late king, then 
abfent in Denmark, his mother 
Emma, an ambitious woman, fear- 
ful of lofing thereby her influence 
in the government, entertained the 
defign of procuring the crown for 
her fon Alfred, or his brother Ed- 
ward, the fruits of her marriage 
with king Etheldred. 

For this purpoie fhe obtained: 
permiffion of Harold to fend for her 
two fons from Normandy, whom 
fhe had not feen fince her fecond 
marriage. Goodwin, who was a 
man of gteat fagacity, foon per- 
ceived her intentions, although, to 
prevent fufpicion, the pretended to 
be totally occupied at Winchefter, 
in works of devotion; he, there- 
fore, determined to get thefe prifices 
into his hands, and, for this end, 
perfuaded the king to fend them an 
invitation to fpenda few days at 
his court. Tis invitation puzzled 
Emma, who faw the rifk of trutling 
them with a man whofe intereft it 
was to deftrov thera ; but, on the 
other hand, hoping by their pre- 
fence at court, to form a party 
among ft the nobility, without which 
fhe could nst entertain the leatt 
hopes of fuccefs in her machina- 
tions; the therefore embraced what 
**Vomcxitt. ' 


fhe thought a medium between the: 
two extremes; this was, to fuffer: 
one fon to go, and to detain the 
other with her, under fome fpecious; 
pretences; hoping that, in cafe 
Harold harboured any bad’ defign, 
he would defer it till he had both 
the brothers in his power: Alfred: 
accordingly fet out, attended by a 
large retinue of Normans. : 

Goodwin had fo contrived: it, 
that the reception of the prince was 
deputed to his care ; he accordingly 
met him at Guild Down, near this 
place, and with all femblance of 
refpe& and honourable treatment, 
brought him to Guildford Caftle, 
under pretence of refrefhment. 
Here he throwed off ibe maik; 
Alfred was immediately feized, 
conduéted to Ely, and, ofter his 
eyes were put out, fhut up in a mo- 
naftery for life: his attendanis, by 
order of Goodwin, were tortured 
with great cruelty, and afterwards 
twice decimated; that is, out of 
every ten, nine were killed, and 
only the tenth faved ; and this was 
again repeated on the wretehed 
furvivors of the firft faughier. Six 
hundred Normans, it is faid, were 
thus pul to death. 

In the year 1216, Lewis, the dau- 
phin of France, having *landed his 
forces at Sandwich, in Kent, the 
twenty-firft of May, in confequence 
of an invitation from the barons to 
accept the crown, pofleifed himfelf 
of this caftie on the ninth of June 
following. 

The tenth of Henry III. William 
de Coniers was governor of it for 
the king; as were afterwards, about 
the thirtieth and fifty-third year of 
the fame reign, Elias Maunfel, and 
William de Aguillon; and in 1209, 
the 27th of Edward I. it was affign- 
ed to Margaret, the feccnd wife of 
that king, in part of her dowry. 

In the 15th of Edward II. Oliver 
de Burdegala ae as ap- 
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pears by a writ of privy-feal, pre- 
ferved in Maddox's Hifiory of the 
Exchequer, then dire@ing that caf- 
tle to be furnifhed with provifions 
and munition. 

It had been ufed as a common 
giol, at leaft, as far back as the 
35th of Edward I. when Edward 
de Say, keeper of the king's prifon- 
ers there, had orders to repair it, if 
necefflary. In the 41 ft of Fdward IIL. 
it was given to the fheriff both for 
a gaol and dwelling-houfe for him- 
felt: how much longer it was ap- 
propriated to that ufe does not ap 
pear. In the firft year of Richard II. 
Sir Simon Burliegh, knight, was 
conftable ; from which time, there 
is a hiatus in the hiflory of this 
caftle, till the year 1611, when it 
was granted by King James I. to 
Francis Carter of Guildford, whofe 
only daughter and heir married 
Goedyer.efq. of Alton, Hants. 
Goodyer bad two daughters, joint- 
heiretles ; one married to tem- 
peil, ef. the other to Rolfe. Tem- 
peit had a fon. and Rolfe a daugh- 
ter, who married the reverend Mr. 
Loveday ; which Loveday, and 
Tempett, junior, were joint pro- 
prietors. 

This cafile ftands to the fouth of 
the High ftreet, on an eminence, 
overlooking. and within one bun- 
dred acd fifty yards of, the river 
Wey, ; but is commanded towards 
the fouth by a hill. which, at a 
fall diflance, is higher than the 
top of the building. From the 
fou idations of many walls, as well 
as feveral fouterrains in the town, 
it is evident, that this was once a 
very extenfive building. Two of 
thete are remark abie: ove, the cellar 
of the Angel, on the north fide of the 
High ftrect, where there are feve- 
ral arches and pillars: the other, 
that of a private heufe on the fouth 
fide of the fame ftreet; it is a low 
vault, about eight teet high. fup- 
poited by fevera! fhort ftrong co- 
Jumns, from which branch out 
arenes crofi..< in different direc- 
tions, ali built of fquared chalk. 








The part of the caftle now re- 
maining was the Keep; it is neatly 
fquare, each fide meafuring on the 
outfide forty-four, and its height 
feventy feet; the walls, which are 
of chalk, cafed on the outfide with 
fand-ftone and flint, are ten feet 
thick: in them are cavities, which 
fhew the remains of feveral apart- 
ments : the window cafes are torm- 
ed, fome with ftone, others with 
brick, faid to be Roman: thefe 
windows being near the top, the 
trath or falfehood of this affertion 
cannot be eafily afcertained. On 
the walls of what was the fecond 
ftory, are feveral rude figures, deep- 
ly feratched in the chalk, reprefent- 
ing acrucifixion; St. Chriftopher 
carrying Chrift; aking, or bithop, 
lying at full length under a Gothie 
canopy, and a fquare Saxon pilaf- 
ter. Whether thefe were done, as 
tradition relates, by a noble perfon 
confined here, or are the work of 
fome wag to deceive the painful 
antiquary, it is difficult to deter. 
mine. 

The roof of this buildiag was 
taken off about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, being then much de- 
cayed. This circumflance is relat. 
ed by an. inhabitant of Guildford, 
whofe grandfather faw it done, be- 
ing then about ten or twelve years 
of age. On the eaftermoft part of 
the fouth fide, is a fmall machico- 
lation: on the weft fide, leading 
to Caftle-fireet, is flill remaining 
an ancient gate, which has a groove 
for a herfe, or portcullis ; adjoin- 
ing to this, and hereabouts, are 
feveral fcattered pieces of wall. 

In the chalky cliff on which the 
caftle ftands, about two hundred 
yards fouth-weft of that building, 
is a large cavern, or rather fuite of 
caverns ; the entrance is near Quar- 
ry-ftreet, facing towards the wett, 
from whence there is a fmall de- 
{cent into a cave, about forty-five 
feet long, twenty wide, and nine or 
ten high: near the entrance on ¢i- 
ther hand are two lower paflages, 
which, when I faw them, were 




















nearly clofed up by the fragments 
of fallen chalk; but, according 
to a plan made by Mr. Bunce, a 
ftone-mafon, anno 1763, that on 
the north fide Rretches towards the 
north-wefi feventy-five feet, open- 
ing by degrees from two to twelve 
fect: from this paflage on the 
north-eaft fide, runs five chambers, 
or cavities, of different fizes; the 
Jeaft being feventy, and the largest 
one hundred, feet in length; their 
breadths are likewife various, but 
all widen gradually from their en- 
trance; the biggeft, before men- 
tioned, from two to twenty-two 
feet. — 

On the fouth fide of the entrance, 
as I have before obferved, is ano- 
ther patlage which opens into a 
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large cave, fhaped fomewhat like 
a carpenter's fquare, or the letter I, 
the angle pointing due fouth, its 
breadth upwards of thirty, and the 
length of its two fides taken toge- 
ther, above one hundred and twenty 
feet; the height of thefe excava- 
tions is not mentioned; neither is 
there any fection annexed to the 
plan. . For what purpofe thefe 
places could he formed is not eafy 
to guefs ; if only for the chalk, the 
workmen were bad ceconomifts of 
their labaur. 

A variety of ridiculous flosies are 
told by the common people con- 
cerning this place, which, accord- 
ing to cuftom, is by them heid to be 
a fubterraneous paflage leading to 
the calile. 


THOUGHTS on the Comparative Mertis of Crcero and 
DEMOSTHENES. 


[By the late M. Devanarer j 


THE diftinguithing qualities of 
Demofthenes are a clofe and point- 
ed logic, and a forcible command 
over the pailions and feelings of 
his auditors. Cicero, in general, 
proceeds in a different manner ; he 
takes time to prepare the attention 
of his hearers; he feems carefully 
io weigh his force, and multiply 
his means. He negleés nothing, 
not even things unconnected with 
his caufe, nor whatever may tend 
to raife his eftimation as an orator 5 
he feems determined to lofe no ad- 
yantage, and he is as much taken 
yp with himfelf as with the quef- 
tion which he oppofes, or defends. 
It is therefore, for this reafon, that 
Fenelon, whofe tatte wag fo exqui- 
fite. gave the preference to De- 
mofihenes, as an orator who reached 
more dire@tly the end for which he 
employed his eloquence. Quinti- 
Jian, on the contrary, feems to pre- 
fer Cicero, and it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that between orators of fuch 
extraordinary merit and renown, 
the preference is rather a matter of 


tafte, than of demonftration. Such 
has always been my opinion on 
comparifons of this defcript'on, 
which are fo often iptroduced into 
literary difcutfions and converfa- 
tions. I have uniformly aflerted, 
that the important point for us, 
was, not to decide a pre-emigence 
which mutt always be problemati- 
cal, when we weigh the different 
motives on both fides of the quef- 
tion, and the diverfity of taftes, and 
talents, but to appreciate with dil 
crimination, and impartiality, the 
diftinguifhing charaéteriftics, and 
the peculiar merits of thefe re- 
nowned orators. Confidering mat- 
ters in this light, I thall now de- 
fcribe an impreflion that I have 
experienced, which feerss to me a 
truth revealed by the Revolution, 
and which may produce fimilarity 
of fentiment among thofe who dif- 
pute concerning the fuperiority of 
one or the other of thete orators. 
Until the period of the Revolution, 
I had always preferred Cicero, and 
even now J give him the preference 
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asa writer. But fince I have had 
an opportunity of being prefent at 
deliberative affemblies, I have been 
induced to think that the manner 
of Demofthenes would, perhaps, 
produce more powerful effeats. We 
mutt not forget, however, that they 
are no longer confidered by us, in 
any other light, than that of au- 
thors; we do not liften to their ha- 
rangues, we only read them; they 
do vot now perfuade us, they only 
pleafe by the beauty of their fenti- 
ments and ftyle. Philip and Af- 
ehines,; Anthony and Catiline, have 
been long judged by the unanimous 
voice of pofterity; it is the refpec- 
tive merits of the orators that occu- 
py our attention, and this is an im- 
portant confideration ; but with 
refpe@ to the Greeks and Romans 
the matter was very different, the 
queftion of debate was the moft in- 
terefting obje& to them, and the 
orator himfelf was but of fecondary 
importance. They were both equally 
fuccefsful by their eloquence, and 
exercifed the fame influence over 
the minds of their hearers; but at 
prefent I imagine that Cicero, who 
is mafter of every fpecies of ftyle. 
and ornament, muft be more gene- 
rally admired by his readers than 
Demofthenes, who does not poflefs 
the fame advantages. Cicero is 
before his readers; he furnifhes 
them with more entertainment, and 
will be fure of their fuffrages ; but 
before a numerous audience, De- 
mofthene; would be without a ri- 
val, his hearers would conftantly 
exclaim, that reafon was on his 
fide, and that is certainly the prin- 
cipal end of eloquence. There are 
likewife other points of diffimila- 
rity between thefe orators, which 
are derived from the difference of 
government and charatter, which 
fubfitted ‘between the Athenians 
and the people of Rome. There 
was no fubdivifion of power at 
—<Athens; the fupreme authority 
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was lodged in the people, ‘and thelr 
political conftitution was an abfo- 
lute democracy, a form of govern- 
ment which, . Rouffeau afferted, 
fhould belong exclufively to fmall 
ftates. He thought: it impra@ica- 
ble in extenfive countries, becaufe 
he had found no ‘inftance of it in 
hiftory ; but, perhaps, France will 
have the honour of fetting the firft 
example of that innovation, and 
replying to the obje@tions of Rouf- 
feau*, asa man of fenfe formerly 
refuted a fophiftical reafoner that 
denied the exiftence of motion, by 
walking in his prefence: As for 
the people of Athens, they were 
full of levity and ficklenefs, and 
defirous of eafe and pieafure, and 
relied entirely on the reputation of 
their former greatnefs and renown, 
It was neceflary to roufe them by 
ftrong emotions ; and though the 
manner of Demofthenes was un- 
doubtedly the refult of his natural 
talents and difpofition, it muft have 
been modified, in fome meafire, 
by his acquaintance with the cha- 
rafter of his audience. That was 
a kind of knowledge too important 
to efcape the obfervation of a man 
of fuch an excellent underftanding 
as Demofthenes was gifted with. 
His main objet was, therefore, to 
firike forcibly on the feelings of 
the liftlefs multitude, being con- 
vinced, that if he allowed them 
time to paufe, and hang in raptures 
on the beauties of his ftyle and dic- 
tion, every thing was loft. The 
Athenians would forget every ad- 
vice he offered, from an admiration 
of his eloquence, and would make 
a difplay of their fine tafte, by vio- 
lently applauding the mufic of his 
periods, and the fplendor of his 
words. Demofthenes was perfectly 
aware of fuch an incident, and at 
the end of an harangue that was re- 
ceived with applaufe and admira- 
tion, he made ufe of the following 
remarkable expreflions : * Ap- 


* The original of this article was written in 1796. 














plaud not the orator, but act as he 
advifes you ;—it is not in my power 
to fave the ftate by my words, but 
you may poflibly fave it by your 
aGions.” When he had thus fe- 
cured the approbation of the peo- 
ple, his obje& was attained: he 
was immediately commiffioned to 
draw up the decree, according. to 
the ufual form, which made the 
orator the obje& of the honour or 
the danger that might refult from 
it. By the advice of Demofthenes, the 
Athenian people refolves and decrees, 
. Wehavea multitude of thefe 
ecrees preferved in the hiftorians 
and orators of Greece. Matters 
were regulated in Rome after a dif- 
ferent manner. In the Roman go- 
vernment there was a combination 
of powers, and a complexity of in- 
tereft, which an orator fhould en- 
-deavour to conciliate. Although 
the fovereignty ultimately refided 
in the people; without being theo- 
retically acknowledged to be fo, 
the practical government apper- 
tained to the fenate, unlefs on the 
eccafions when the tribunes brought 
any matter before the affemblies 
of the people, and drew up a decree 
on the fubjeét, to which the fenate 
was bound to fubmit. In order to 
pafs what was properly termed a 
law, the confent of the fenate and the 
people was requifite, and from that 
circumftance arofe the frequent di- 
vifions between the two orders, in 
which the people uniformly had 
the advantage, and what was fill 
more extraordinary, had always 
reafon on its fide. But a circum- 
itance that proves that the fovereign- 
ty of the people was not clearly re- 
cognized, is, that all the public 
a@s ran thus:--Sewatus populufque 
Romanus, which is contradictory, 
and according to theory fhould be, 
Populus fenatufque Ramanus. This ef- 
fential difference, however, be- 
tween the fovereignty and the go- 
vernment bas never been properly 
elucidated, unlefs in the writings of 
sidney and Locke, particularly the 
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latter, who is unqueftionably the 
beft logician that ever exifted. In 
confequence of this divifion of 
power, the fame queftions were 
often agitated at the fame time in 
the fenate, and the affemblies of 
the people; and the difference of 
the audience required an alteration 
in the ftyle of the eloquence em- 
ployed on the occafion. There 
were, befides, feveral citizens pof- 
fefled of vaft influence, who of 
themfelves, and by their fole credit 
and influence in the ftate, had con- 
fiderable weight in the feale of pub- 
lic Opinion, and all thefe cireum- 
flances muft have been before the 
eye of the orator. The Roman 
people was much more ferious, de- 
liberate, moderate, and virtuous, 
than the people of Athens, and it 
may be faid with jaftice, that of all 
the free nations of antiquity they 
were by far the moft unexception- 
able. We often meet in their hif- 
tory with inftances of moderation, 
which feem to be foreign to a mul- 


titude, whofe ordinary movements 


are always marked by a portion of 
that virtue which is in the inverfe 
proportion of their force; and we 
know that moderation is nothing 
but a juft balance between the af- 
feCtions, the virtues, and the duties 
of men. The virtue that is-rarely 
found in the individual, is ftill 
more rarely to be met with in a 
multitude, yet the virtue of mode- 
ration has been frequently difplay- 
ed by the Roman people, and from 
this happy difpofition, it feemed 
natntally qualified to govern and 
command the nations of the world. 
This truth, which might give a 
new afpecé to Roman hiftory, were 
it written by a man who fhould 
unite the eloquence of the ancients 
with the philofophy which they 
were often deficient in, is not ge- 
nerally underftood, becaufe the La- 
tin hiftorians, without exception, 
difcover more or le{s partiality to 
the fenate. That body was cer- 
tainly a very wile aflembly, parti- 
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cularly as far as the external poli- 
tics of the flate were concerned. 
On thefe occafions their paffions 
did not fway their deliberations, 
pot at lest before the period of ge- 
peral corruption, But with refped 
to internal government, it would 
be ealy to prove that the people, on 
feveral occafions, difcovered more 
juttice and moderation than the 
fenate. In the hiftory of no peo- 
ple can we meet with fuch inflaa- 
ces: of virtuous feeling as among 
the Romans, particularly when the 
Roman army quitted their camp on 
the report of the death of Virginia 
(the firft crime and the laff of the 
decemyiral tyranny), and entered 
Rome with banners difplayed, with- 
out committing the fmalleft vio- 
Jence, confined themfelves to the 
eftablifhment of the legitimate ay- 
thorities, brought Appius before 
the tribunals, and when he was 
condemned, admitted his appeal to 
the people, although he had him- 
felf abolithed the privilege of that 
appeal. The Roman people was 
proud, and jofily fo; it felt its 
force, without ever abufing it: that 
conftitutes real energy, the energy 
with which great a€tions are per- 
formed, and Brutus certainly af- 
ferted an important truth. when be 
thus exprefled himfelf in a letter to 
Cicero: “‘ There is nothing truly 
great, that is not founded on invari- 
able principles.” Corruption pre- 
vailed in Rome in the time of Ci- 
eero, but it is but juflice to fay, 
that ii was infinitely more preva- 
lent among the higher orders than 
among the mafs of the Roman peo- 
ple. Loofe morality in a public 
harangue would not have been en- 
dured from the roitrum in the af- 
femblies of the people, but it was 
fometimes admitted in difcuffion 
i the fenate, and was much more 
trequently vifible in the condué of 
the members of that affembly. But 
at no period would Roman pride 
and teverity have fubmitted to the 
bitter and humiliating reproaches 


that Remofthenes addreffed to’ the 
people of Athens. Cato alone in- 
dulged himfelf-in fuch refie@ions, 
but they were pardoned on acoount 
of his rigid ttoicifm, which was 
known to the public; his virtue 
was refpeGted, without any regard 
to his political condu@, which, iq 
reality, difcovered few traces of 
prudence or wifdom. He did little 
fervice to-the ftate, becaufe he 
wanted that neceflary degree of mo- 
deration which is fo effentially re- 
quifite, that fcience which Tacitus 
happily charaéterifes by his expref 
fions, tenere ex fapienti» modum, Cicero 
rendered the moft ftriking fervices 
to the republic, and well deferved 
the glorious title of Father of his 
Country. After thefe obfervations, 
we mot not be aftonithed at two. 
preyailing chara€teriftics in the elo- 
quence of Cicero, which are, infi- 
nuation ‘and ornament: infinua- 
tion, becaufe he was compelled to 
obferve with refpec&t to the fenate 
and the people, and ig the courts 
of juftice, a multitude of minute 
circumftances of propriety, which 
Demofthenes confidgred as imma- 
terial ; and ornament, becaufe ele- 
gance of fiyle, which was intro- 
duced into Rome after the conquett 
of Greece, was a fpecies of enter- 
tainment which was relifhed ia 
Rome, in proportion to the growing 
éxcefs of luxury and refinement. 
Amidft enjoyments of every defcrip- 
tion, thofe of wit and harmony of 
numbers were in confiderable re- 
queft, and had grown into an ene 
thufiafiic paffion for the ornaments 
and beauties of compofition. Ele- 
gance of expreflion was the point 
chiefly regarded in pleadings and 


.popular debates, and oftentimes 


law proceedings and cuntefted trials 
were prolonged, more for theamufe- 
ment than the information of the 
judges. For thefe reafons, Cicero 
paid the moft fcrupulous attention 
to the elegarice of his dition, and 
the harmony of his periods. He 
knew from experience, that his 








fpeaking in the forum was confi- 
uaa as a fort of public amufe- 
ment; that his fpeeches in the fe 

nate were taken down, by the fame 
method as we employ at preient, 
that is, by means of fhort-haid 
writers, who were termed by the 
ancients :Vetarii, ot Librarii. And 
though clocution was equally con- 
fidered by the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans as the moft effential, and the 
moft difficult part of the art of ora- 
tory, becaufe it comprehended, in 
the language of the rhetoricians, 
not only all the figures of fpeech, 
which form its chief ornament, but 
alfo all the figures of thoughts 
which are the foul of eloquence ; 
yet I am inclined to think, that 
Cicero has fucceeded better in the 
exaGinefs and detail than Demof- 
thenes, and that he endeavoured to 
reach a degree of brilliancy and 
fpiendor of expreffion, which De- 
mot{thenes never aimed at ; becaufe 
ornament was more in requett 
among the more refined part of a 
Roman audience, than among the 
motiey multitude that liftened to 
Demotihenes li feems,indeed, tobe 
acknowledged tobe fo by the critics ; 
and fach of his contemporaries as 
piqued themfelves on their tafe, 
reproached Cicero with being too 
ernamented and affetted in his 
fiyle. Qluintilian, his pattionate 
adinirer, endeavours to juttify him 
ou this head, and to refute thofe 
whom he fiyles pretenders to Atti- 
eifm, who certainly carried their 
centurestoo far. Atticifm confiit- 
ed principally in a great parity of 
language, a total abfence of a!) af 
feLation, and a cert4in noble fim- 
plicity, which had all the cafe of 
converfation, and at the fame time 
a great hare of exadtnefs and ele- 
vation, Demofthenes excelled: in 
this fiyle, and poffeifed all thefe 
qualities in the higheft degree. But 
this fimplicity did not exclude or- 
nament when naturally introduced, 
as thofe faftidious critics afferted, 
whofe judgment, if followed, would 
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have given birth to a meagerneS 
and poverty of fiyle, from too feru- 
pulous an attention to fiinplicity of 
expreiiion. The true attic fimpli- 
city rejected nothing except affec- 
tation, and certainly Cicero is not 
aftected with it; every thing in bim 
flows from the fource of nature and 
of truth, and though he does not 
feem to forget him(elf in the fame 
degree as Demofihenes, and ap- 
pear only as the ftatefman and man 
of buiinefs, yet be knows how to 
conceai his art, and you will only 
perceive it from the charms and 
fuavity of hiseloquence. ‘The gra- 
vity of the difcuffions of the tenate, 
which were neceflarily different 
from thofe of the popular aflem- 
blies, did not admit of that lively 
exhibition of natural paffion, which 
Demotthenes found neceffary in or~ 
der to fix the attention of the peo- 
ple of Athens. For this reafon, 
the philippics of Cicero are not in 
general fo animated as thole of the 
Grecian orator. The fecond phi- 
lippic, the moft violent of all, was 
never fpoken ; indeed, it is differ- 
ent from the reft, and is a violent 
invedtve againft Anthony, in an- 
fwer to a virulent harangue, which 
that triumvir pronounced in tbe 
fenate during the abfesce of Cicero, 
In the others, the obje&t of which 
was to induce the fenate to declare 
Anthony an enemy to bis couviry, 
and to authorife OGavius to make 
war againtt him, Cicero had not fo 
many obfacles to evicounter as De- 
motihenes, The tenate, or at leat 
the majority of iis members, were 
the enemies of Anibony, and na- 
thing more was requifite than to 
diredl their measures, infpire them 
with confidence and refolution, and 
to banifh whatever diftruft they 
might entertain with regard to 
Octavius. . Cicero was the foul of 
their delibexations, and it was he 
that drew up all their decrees. If 
during the debates of the fenate, 
he fometimes empioyed the vehe- 
mence of Demotthenes, it was in 
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oppafition to his declared enemies, 
fuch as Catiline, Claudius, Pifo, 
and Vatenius. On other occafions, 
he referved the thunder of his elo- 
quence for the pathetic part of ac- 
cufations or defences, in which he 
had full fcope for the fertility and 
variety of his invention ; and on 
thofe occafions his talents fhone 
forth with the greateft fplendor. 
But even in this part he is differ- 


ent from Demofthenes, as the Jat. 
ter always aims dire@ly at his ene- 
my, and repeats his blows without 
intermiflion ; whereas Cicero feems 
to carry on a regular fiege, to take 
poffeffion of all the avenues of at- 
tack, and employing his eloquence 
like an army, he furrounds his ene- 
my on every fide, until he finally 
crufhes and overwhelms him with 
his united force. 


OBSERVATIONS on the FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of 
CHEMISTRY. 


[By M. BerTuou.et, Member of the National Inftitute, and Profeffor 
of Chemitftry in the Normal Schools in France.) 


* THE ftudy of phyfics embraces 
the wide circle of the external phe- 
nomena of nature, bat in order that 
the human mind may be enabled 
to appropriate al] the information 
which we acquire by obfervation, 
it will be neceffary to examine. the 
different phenomena under feveral 
points of view, and to feparate them 
into diftin@ claffes. A regular dif- 
tribution of this kind will eftablith 
order in our ideas, and facilitate in 
an equal degree the progrefs of the 
learner who receives inftru&ion, 
end of the man of learning who is 
defirous of proceeding to new in- 
veftigations. There are in natare 
phenomena that depend on general 
laws, whichare common toall kinds 
of bodies ; fuch as thofe that ori- 
ginate from the laws of motion, of 
gravity, and of the ation of heat. 
Phenomena of this defcription are 
properly afligned to the department 
of General Phytics. There are 
others which feem ta belong to a 
eertain divifion of bodies, or to 
thofe that depend on fome parti- 
cular conditions. ‘Phey form a dif- 
.tin@ branch of natura} philofophy, 
and among them we may clafs 
Ele&ricity, Magnetifm, and the 
properties of light and of fonorous 
bodies. There are likewife gene- 
ral phenomena, which originate 
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from the intimate action of the 
particies of bodies. This ation 
may depend on organifation, and 
the phenomena which it produces 
belong to animal or vegetable phy- 
fics; or it is independent of organi- 
fation, and the phenomena which 
refult from it conftitute the depart- 
ment of Chemiftry. Chemical af- 
finity, or attradtion, is the prin- 
ciple of the intimate ation of the 
particles of bodies, which we are 
obliged to feparate from vital ac- 
tion. This attra&ion mult not be 
confounded with the general at- 
tra€tion, which a@s in the inverfe 
proportion of the {quares of the 
diftances, and which is the caufe 
of gravity and of the celeflial phe- 
nomena which are: the obje€t of 
calculation. Ii takes place at in- 
fenfible diftances, but the apparent 
attraction and repulfions of bodies 
placed on a fluid, proceed froma 
fimple mechanical preffure. In an 
elementary courfe of Chemilttry, it 
will be neceffary to go through fue- 
ceffiyely, and produce expcriments 
explaining the chemical propor- 
perties of natural fubftances, be- 
ginning by thofe that are moft fim- 
ple. That we may produce order 
in our ideas, it will be neceflary to 
clafs fubftances by the properties 
which charaterize them in the 
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moft fenfible manner; accordingly 
we muft begin with the general ar- 
rangement of mineral, vegetable, 
and animal fubftances One fub- 
ftlance ought not to be employed to 
a&t on others that are fucceflively 
fubmitted to experiments, until 
we have arrived at an exact know- 
ledge, by means of experiment, of 
the properties by which it may be 
qualified to become an agent. In 
this manner, faéts become connett- 
ed with each other, and theories 
are formed from the progreffive 
improvement of fcience. It will 
be neceffary to form a general ar- 
rangement of thofe theories, which 
being themfelves founded on che- 
mical attra&ion, form the edifice 
of that fcience ; and this object will 
be attained by deducing them from 
the fa&ts and experiments on which 
they are feparately grounded. Che- 
mical attraction is the immediate 
caufe of all diffolutions, combina- 
tions, and compofitions ; by its 
complication it often produces ef- 


feé&ts feemingly oppofite, but which 
are only the refult of a greater fum 
of force operating upen a f{maller 


quantity. Ifthe particles of bodies 
fhould be obedient only to the force 
which tends to approximate and 
reunite them, they would then 
form an inert mafs; but thefe par- 
ticles tend to feparate and fly off 
from each other, by means of a 
force which is every where {pread 
over nature, and which is termed 
heat. The principle of heat, or ca- 
Joric, may be confidered as a very 
elaftic fluid which penetrates into 
the particles of all bodies, and 
which exerts itfelf to feparate them, 
Under this point of view, its pro- 
perties belong to general phy fics, 
or the knowledge of external na- 
ture. But it enters likewife into 
the combination of the bodies which 
a& upon it by chemical attraétion, 
and which by its means prevail 
over its elafticity. Under this point 
of view, it belongs with propriety 
to Chemiftry, From this property 
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is derived the diftin@ion between 
fenfible heat and latent heat; on it 
likewife is grounded the theory of 
fpecific heat, and combined calo- 
ric; a theory which requires an 
exact knowledge of. the inftru- 
ments tmployed to meafure heat, 
Chemical attraétion refitting the 
expanfive force of caloric is the 
foundation of all the phenomena 
of Chemiftry. In order to trace its 
application, we muft confider the 
properties of the fimpleft bodies, 
and thofe efpecially which enter 
into the compofition of other fub- 
ftances, and influence their pro- 
perties. Simple bodies ought to be 
regarded by us not as the elements 
of matter, but only as the laft re- 
fults to which we have advanced 
by means of experiments. Before 
we pafs over the principal theories 
of Chemiftry, it will be proper to 
obferve the necellity of a feverity 
of method in performing experi- 
ments, which may prevent the con- 
fequences from exceeding the real 
and legitimate conclufions. We 
muft not, however, banifh the con- 
jeQtures of chemical explanations, 
as they are often the difcoveries of 
genius, that furpaffes the flow pro- 
grefs of truth; but we muft attach 
to them only that degree of proba- 
bility that feems to be their jut 
fhare. 

Oxygen, when combined with 
caloric, affumes the ftate of gas. It 
is a fpecies of combination which 
transforms folids to a ftate of fluid- 
ity, and fluids to a ftate of va- 
pour, or gas; however, this effec 
muft not be confidered as conftant 
and uniform. The theory of elaf- 
tic fluids and fteam comes under 
the head of thefe phenomena. Oxy- 
gen forms water by its combina- 
tion with hydrogen ; and on difcuff- 
ing this fubjedt, it will be proper to 
enlarge on the theory of the com- 
pofition and decomposition of wa- 
tor, and likewife on that of evapo- 
ration. 

Oxygen with azote forms the ni- 
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tric acid. It will be neceffary to 
unfold the theory of this formation, 
and of the phenomena of gunpow- 
der. Azotic gas and oxygen gas 
being fimply mixed, or flightly 
combined, compofe the atmofphere. 
Their proportions are determined 
by feparating one gas from the 
other by the aétion of fome affini- 
ty ; and it is from this circumfiance 
that eudromeiers have originated, 
the differences of which it will be 
proper to explain. The atmof- 
phere owes a great part of the pbe- 
nomena which it exhibits to the 
properties of water, and from this 
confideration has arifen the fcience 
of hygrometry. Oxygen, with car- 
bon, produces carbonic acid; from 
this formation, and that of water, 
is derived che theory of combuf- 
tion, that of refpiration, and the 
explanation of the properties of 
carbonic acid. Oxygen and azote 
form ammoniac, the properties of 
which ought to be unfolded. Hy- 
drogen and carbon produce hydro- 
carbonate gas, which gives rife to 
the theory of compound hydrogen 
gafes. The combination of fulphur 
with oxygen forms, according to 
the proportions, the fulphureous 
and fulphuric acids, which will con- 
duct us to the theory of the form- 
ation of acids. Oxygen and mu- 
riatic acid give the oxymuriatic 
acid, the properties of which it will 
be neceffary to difcufs, and explain 
its application to the arts. The 
fixt alkalies, which are to be confi- 
dered at prefent as fimple bodies, 
will afterwards fix our attention ; 
we fhall take a view of their com- 
binations with acids, of the aétion 
which they apply to animal fub- 
ftances, and their combination with 
oils, which gives rife to the art of 
making foap; we fhall then pro- 
ceed to examine the proceiles of 
extracting mineral alkali from fea 
falt, and by that meafure make us 
independent of foreign commerce. 
The fimple earths come next in 
fucceffion after the alkalis. This 
fubject will give rife to difcuflions 


on the peculiar properties of diffez- 
ent earths, with refpe@ to the dif- 
ferent productions of agriculture, 
and the principles that ferve as the 
bafis of the manufaéture of lime, of 
potteries, and glafs-work. Metals 
are alfo fimple bodies that form a 
great number of combinations, ei- 
ther with fimple or compound bo- 
dies. Their combination with oxy- 
gen, or their combuftion, is the 
fource of a numerous clafs of phe- 
nomena. Oxided metals combine 
with acids, and produce’ feveral 
falts. They are precipitated by al- 
kalis and by alkaline earths: me- 
tals are precipitated by their diffo- 
lution, in proportion to their affi- 
nity tooxygen, and from thefe pro- 
perties arifes the theory of metallic 
diffolutions and precipitations. Ox- 
yded metals a& in diffolutions 
nearly in the fame manner as alka- 
lis and alkaline earths; but they 
have befides the property of com- 
bining with alkalis, and then they 
perform the funétions of acids, 
Thefe confiderations lead to the 
theory of fulminating filver, and 
fulminating gold. Metals unite 
with each other, not by a fimple 
mixture, but by a real combina- 
tion, and from this circumftance 
amalgamations and alloys derive 
their exiftence. 

By oppofing other affinities to 
thofe by which metals are united, 
their feparation is effe@ed, and this 
gives rife to the art of afflaying, of 
parting metals, and the purificatiou 
of bell metal. Metals combined 
with oxygen unite with other fim- 
ple bodies, as for example, with 
fulphur ; it isin this flate that they 
are often found in nature, and from 
this confideration arifes the theory 
of the art of managing mines. Iron, 
which is the moft ufeful of metals, 
combines with carbon, and by it 
acquires a new property; it forms 
ficel, and from this property and 
the proportion of oxygen which re- 
main after the reduétion of the ore, 
we deduce the theory of cafting, of 
the refining of iron, of cait ftecl, 
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and bar fteel. After having confi- 
dered the preperties of fimple bo- 
dies and their combinations, it will 
be proper to proceed to the invefti- 
gation of thofe combinations which 
are produced by nature, and which 
are, for the moft part, the produce 
of yital ation, either in vegetables 
or in animals. It will likewife be 
neceflary to lay down the charac- 
teriftics that diftinguith vegetable 
from animal fubfiances. In -the 
principles that compofe them will 
be found the caufes of the pheno- 
mena of putrefaction, and of acid 
and fpirituous fermentations. It 
will then be difcovered that one of 
the principai caufes of the changes 
which thefe fubftances naturally 
undergo, is occult combuflion, or 
the flow. combination of oxygen 
with hydrogen and carbon. From 
this circumftance, the theories of 
animal heat and of dizeftion derive 
their origin. The colours that ani- 
mate the picture of nature, and 
which are ufed to dye ftuffs, are 
altered and deteriorated by the oc- 
cult combuftion which they expe- 
rience. Thie art of dyeing confifts 
in fixing them in ftaffs by an inter- 
mediate matter which refifts that 
effect, by modifying fometimes their 
different fhades by the colour to 
which it is properly allied. The 
action of nitric acid is analogous to 
that of occult combuftion; it will 
ferve to explain the formation of 
oxalic acid, and the tranfmutation 
of vegetableacids. Phofphoric acid, 
which is one of the laft refults of the 
occult combination that takes place 
in animals, becomes the caufe of 
many difeafes. Some metallic ox- 
ides produce cauftic effects on ani- 
mal fubftances, by means of the ox- 
ygen that feparates from them. 
The principal aftiingent, of which 
a variety is to be diilinguithed, is 
one of the refults of the occult 
combuftion which takes place in 
yegetation, and in which the hy- 
drogen being diminifhed, the car- 
bon predominates; and from this 
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we deduce the effe@s of this prin- 
ciple in the arts of dyeing and tan- 
ning. Water, while it circulates 
in bodies fpread over the furface of 
the earth, nét only decompofes it- 
felf, and reproduces itfelf, diftribut- 
ing life, or deftruétien; but alfo 
extrats, diffolves, and attraéts fe- 
veral particles that modify its pro- 
perties, and from this circumftance 
arifes the art of affaying and pre- 
paring mineral waters. Thefe ge- 
neral confiderations muft ferve to 
eftablith a theory which is built on 
well grounded faéts, and decifive 
experiments, and the refalts of 
which have fo much the more cer- 
tainty as they are immediately de- 
rived from the fubje&@ in queftion. 
But this theory, in order to be con- 
nedted in all its parts, requires a 
profound knowledge of a multitude 
of facts and experiments, and of 
conrfe a long application, and a 
cultivated and well difciplined un- 
derildading. It is a great advan- 
tage in natura! fcience to be ena- 
bled to reduce feveral faGs to one 

nore general fa&, without, how- 
ever, elevating the mind to that or- 
der of ideas that prefuppofes a va- 
riety of acquired knowledge. I[t 
will be proper to fele@ from Che- 
miftry fome partial notions that 
may be moft ufeful to fociety, 
that they may be diffeminated in 
the primary fchools, and thereby 
furnifh the pupils that iffue from 
them with a correct idea of the 
phenomena of nature that muft in- 
tereft them more particularly, and 
an exa@ knowledge of the arts that 
are of the firft neceffity. In this 
manner they may acquire a know- 
ledge of the nature of the atmoi- 
phere, of the diffolving power of 
air, and the formation of the mete- 
ors that depend on it. It will likee 
wife be proper to teach them to 
diftinguith acids from alkalis; to 
fhew the ufe of the former in the 
knowledge of earths, and that of: 
the latter for the domeftic fabrica- 
tion of foap, and of faltpetre, 
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A knowledge of the characterif- 
tic properties of earths may be very 
ferviceable in agriculture, and tend 
to dire& hutbandmen in the ufe of 
marl, the employment of fand, and 
the choice of proper manures. With 
the different forts of clay which are 
{pread over a great number of the 
-departments, we have only bad 
pottery, and very inferior brieks. 
It will be eafy to teach the pupils 
to choofe the beft clays, and to per- 
form the neceffary preparations in 
order to turn them to the moft ad- 
vantageous ufe, Cheefe is one of 
the moft ufeful produ@s of rural 
economy, and its good qualities are, 
in a great meafure, due to fome 
circumflances which may be eafily 
explained. The goodnefs of wines 
depends in part on fermentation, 
which it is proper to dire&t accord- 
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ing to the accidental qualities of 
the grape: it is ikewife expedient 
to make known the circumftances 
by which fermentation and its pro- 
duéts may be modified. The art 
of direGting heat in diftillation, and 
in domeftic operations, may be fub- 
je&ted to fimple and obvious prin- 
ciples; and from the knowledge of 
thefe principles may refult a great 
economy in fuel, and a more ad- 
vantageous ufe of heat, throughout 
the whole extent of the republic. 

It will be eafy to fele& other ap- 
plications of this fcience, relative 
to the place where inftruétion may 
be given ; to render them: familiar 
by a few experiments, and to bring 
to light the refources which the 
produétions of our foil prefent to 
the induftrious cultivator. 


REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF FRENCHMEN, 
(By M. Duczos.] 


OF all nations in the world the 
French are fuppofed to have varied 
leatt in point of general chara@er. 
‘The tame charaéterifiics have dif- 
tinguithed them in every peried 

and tlate of fociety. The French- 
man of the prefent time is vifible 
in the Frenehman of the era of the 
erufades ; and by going upwards to 
the ancient Gauls, we thal! obferve 
further marks of refemblance. 

That nation has always been 
famed for vivacity, gaijety, brave- 
ry, and generofity ; and has like- 
wife been ttigmatized for prefump- 
tion, inconilancy, and want of con- 
fideration. The good qualities of 
that people come from the heart, 
and their bad ones are derived 
from their intellectual defe&ts: ne- 
verthelefs, their failings are cor- 
re€ted or balanced by their amiable 
qualities, and every thing concurs, 
perhaps, in ao equal degree, to make 
the French the moft fociable peo- 
ple in theworld, The great defect 
of Frenchipen is, that confidering 
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themfelves always as young, and 
fcarcely ever as men; by that fatal 
delufion they are often rendered 
agreeable, but very feldom fieady 
and conftant to their purpofe : they 
have no age of maturity, but make 
a fudden tranfition from youth to 
decrepitude. Their talents difca- 
ver themfelves at an early period, 
but they are negleéted through dif- 
fipation ; and when they with to 
turn them to advantage, the period 
for which ‘they are deftined is al- 
ready paft, and few Frenchmen are 
to be found who can rely on their 
own experience. They are the only 
people whofe morals may be de- 
praved without their hearts being 
corrupted, and their courage dege- 
nerating ; they combine the heroic 
qualities with the purfuit of plea- 
fure, with luxury, and effeminacy ; 
their virtues are not well balanced, 
nor are their vices durable and con- 
fiftent. 

The charadter of Alcibiades is 
net uncommon in France. Though 
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irregular and capricious in their 
manners, and their habits of think- 
ing, yet their difpofition does not 
totally diveft them of frankmefs and 
a great fhare of natural goodnefs 
of heart. Vanity. infpires them 
with the defire of being amiable, 
and the more they pleafe, tke more 
defirous they are of attachment 
and affection. That degree of fri- 
volous vanity, which is injurious to 
the difplay of their talents and 
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good qualities, preferves them, at 
the fame time, from deliberate vil- 
Jainy and crimes of the deepeft 
dye; perfidy is not familiar to them, 
and intrigue is foreign to their cha- 
rater. If, however, there have been 
infiances of execrable and odious 
exceffes among them, they have 
been found:to difappear from the 
influence of the national chara@er, 
rather than from the feverity of 
their own laws. 


CHARACTER OF THE JOURNALIST. 
{By the Duxe De Nivexnois.] 


AT a period when the progrefs 
of knowledge infpires all ranks of 
people with a tafte for Jearning and 
an emulation of acquiring inform- 
ation, when, at the fame time, they 
have not the leifure nor even the 
patience to engage in deep fiudy, 
Journals are very ufeful and even 
neceflary, and the office of the Jour- 
nalift is worthy to be exercifed by 
talents of the tirft order, nor ought 
it to be entrufied to hands of a dif- 
ferent defcription. It is in the 
higheft degree important to the in- 
terefts of literature and morals, that 
the Journalitt thould:potfefs a com- 
bination of qualities, which are 
rarely found in any one man, a 
purity of tafte, and a fund of vari- 
ous learning, a good ftyle of com- 
pofition, and as much juftice in his 
heart, as exa€tnefs and judgment 
in bis underfianding. The Jour- 
nalift certainly exercifes a fort of 
public and legitimate fun@ion; he 
is a recorder, who, after inveftigat- 


ing the materials, the fubftance of 
which he extras, cannot with 
ftrict juftice difguife any thing, or 
exaggerate or omit any circum- 
ftance in hisreport. His fun@ions 
ought to be executed with rigour, 
and he ought to be impaflable like 
the law itlelf. He is culpable, if 
the fpirit of fatire, or of partiality, 
fhall induce~him to palliate, or to 
aggravate faults; if he endeavours 
malicioufly to difcover defe&s, or 
if feduced by fome private intereft 
or attachment, he is ftudioufly only 
of fetting off the beauties ofa writ- 
er. But the critic thus never lofes 
fight of his duty, and of the dignity 
of his office, and prefents his read- 
ers with a corre& and accurate ana- 
lyfis of every performance, with 
clear and legitimate conclufions, 
and with judicious and impartial 
refleGtions, wil] merit the grateful 
acknowledgments of every’ author 
and of every reader, aud indeed of 
the Republic of Letters in general. 


OssERVATIONS on the Sap of TREES aad PLANTS. 


[By the late M. Dausenton, Profeffor of Natural Hiftory, and Member 
, of the National Inftitute in France.] 


THE fap of trees and plants is a 
liquid, without tafte, colour, or 
fmell': it feems to be different trom 


water. It belongs effentially to 
pituts of every defcription, and it 
; .@ 
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has been prefumed that it performs 
the fame fun@tions with regard to 
plants, as the chyle, the lymph, or 
the blood, with refpe& to animals, 
Accordingly the veilels which cen- 
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vey.it have been termed Iymphatie, 
or common vetlels; though they 
might, with more propriety, be de- 
nominated fap veflels, for it is cer- 
tain that. they contain the fap, but 
it is not equally certain that this 
liquid can be juftly compared with 
the lymph. Thefe veflels are the 
fibres which form the nets of wood, 
but we are yet ignorant whether 
the fibres have a cavity or not; if 
they are hollow, they are then real- 
ly veilels for conveying a liquid ; 
if they have no cavity, they may 
neverthelefs form vetiels by their 
reunion in mafles, or bundles, and 
the cavities that will be found be- 
tween the fibres will be confidered 
as veifels, Whatever may be the 
conftrgaion of thefe veffels, it is 
certain that they extend along the 
roots of the trunk, along the 
branches and boughs, and that they 
terminate at the extremity of the 
leaves, the blofloms, and the fruits. 
‘The quantity and the motion of the 
fap increafe very fenfibly in fpring, 
and continue, though in a lefs de- 
gree, until the rains tucceed the 
heats of farmer, as it ufually hap- 
pens in the month of Auguft. At 
that time the fap refumes its aéti- 
vity, and -it is ufually termed the 
Acguit fap In winter, however, 
the motion of this liquid feems to 
ceafe, though it fill produces fen- 
fible efiedis in the roots and buds 
of plants. It is certain that the 
fap has a kind of motion in its vef- 
fels; and many experiments have 
been made with a view to afcer- 
tain, whether it was a circulation 
retembling that of the blood in ani- 
mals, or whether it was only a ver- 
tical courte from top to bottom, or 
or trom the bottom to the top, or 
otherwife oblique in every direc- 
tion. Each ot thefe opinions is 
fupported by able and celebrated 
partifans. Malphigi, Major, Pa- 
rent, Muariotte, Lahire, &c. have 
maintained the circulation of the 
fap. Dodart, Ducles, Maguol, &e. 
advance a contrary opinion. But 
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the proofs furnifhed by either par- 
ty are not fuppofed to decide the 
conteft. It appears to me that the 
partifans of the circulation of the 
fap were too much prepoileffed in 
favour of the analogy which they 
fuppofe to exift between the vege- 
table and the animal economy : 
they were inclined to believe, with- 
out reafonable grounds, that the 
circulation of the blood in animals 
furnifhed a demonfirative preof of 
the circulation of the fap in the ve- 
getable kingdom, , For my part, I 
am of opinion, that it thould lead 
to acontrary conclufiou: if they 
had compared eyen the beft orga- 
nized plant, a tree for inftance, 
with an animal equally well orga- 
nized after its own nature; as for 
example, any quadrupéd ; on this 
fuppofition, it will be acknowledg~- 
ed that the number, the perfec- 
tion, and the aétivity of their re- 
{pective organs are fo very difter- 
ent, that we fhall have every rea- 
fon to prefume a vatft diffimilarity 
in the frrft moving principle otf the 
folid and fluid parts that compofe 
the obje&s which are drawn into 
comparifon, 
Althougha tree may haveits birth, 
its growth, and its decay, and death, 
like an animal, yet thefe general 
points of refemblance are diftin- 
guifhed by a marked difference in 
the organization, and the mecha- 
nilm of their bodies: and though 
it may be effentially neceffary to a 
tree to be provided with a moving 
fluid to preferve its exiftence, yet 
we ought not.to conclude from that 
circumflance, that this liquid cir- 
culates like the blood in animals, 
and that confequently a tree is far- 
nifhed with parts that corretpond 
to the heart, and to the arteries and 
veins, that ferve as inftruments and 
vehicles fer the circulation of the. 
blood in animals. In faé&, fimilar 
parts have never been difcovered ig 
vegetaBles. On the fuppofition of 
the circulation of the fap, it will 
follow that it mut ajake a con- 














plete revolution in all the parts of 
the plant, feparately taken, fince it 
has been obferved that a tree.does 
not die when it has been cut down 
clofe to the ground, and that a 
great number of vivacious plants 
fubfift during the winter, after 
they have loft their entire trunks. 
Befides the multiplication of plants 
_by fuckers, layers, and flips, would 
prove that all -thefe parts had a 
complete circulation from the time 
when they were attached to the 
plant from which they were re- 
moved. Itis therefore evident, that 
the courfe of the fap is not a real 
circulation, but a movement in dif- 
ferent directions, which can extend 
toevery part of the plant, and fub- 
fit feparately in each. There is 
no difference of opinion refpecting 
the motion of the afcending and 


the defcending fap. The afcending. 


motion is the moft evident: there 
are feveral proofs that eftablith it, 
fuch as the progreflive moyement 
of the fap to the tops of trees, a 
great force of fuction in the roots, 
the afcenfion of the tears of the 
vine in tubes adapted to that plant, 
the tranfpiration of vegetables, &c. 
It feems that the fap has lefs dif- 
pofition to defcend than to afcend, 
and that the produétions of the de- 
fcending fap are weaker and Jefs 
durable than thofe of the afcend- 
ing. It is, however, placed beyond 
doubt, that the fapdefcends fromthe 
top to the bottom of plants. It is 
proved by.this circumftance, that 
when a tree is planted near enough 
to two other trées, to be engrafted 
with them, by means of the conti- 
guity of the branches, as foon as the 
grafts are well formed, we may 
pull down, or cut the engrafted 
tree without its decaying, be- 
caufe the two ofher trees furnifh 
it, by means of the eigrafting, with 
fap {ufficient to keep it alive; we 
muft therefore conclude that the 
fap defcends into all the parts of 
this tree, which are placed lower 
than the branches which are éu- 
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grafted on it. We have another 
proof the defcenfion of the fap: 
when we make-an incifien on the 
trunk of a maple tree of Canada, 
in order to extra& the lymphatic 
and faccharine liquid which it cons 
tains, it will be feen that the li- 
quid flows only from the higher 
part of the incifion, 

If we firip off an entire ring of 
bark, of the breadth of a few lines, 
from a branch of a vine one year 
old, at the beginning of fpring, a 
knob or fwelling takes place at 
each extremity of the excoriation ; 
bat the bigher knob is larger thaa 
the lower, becayle it is formed by 
the defcending fap, which is ob- 
ftru€ted in the place from which 
the bark has been ftripped. Whea 
this happens, that part of the branch 
which is above the excoriation, is 
fenfibly benefited by the floppage 
of the fap. he frefh annual coat- 
ing becomes thicker near the tear, 
and the grapes produced by this 
part of the branch ripen many days 
before the reft, and are much larger 
than the grapes on the lawer part 
of the branch. The fame experi- 
ment has fucceeded on the apricot, 
and feveral other fruit trees. Thefe 
obfervations prove that the fap af- 
cends and defcends in trees and 
plants; and it has likewife been 
proved that it has a lateral move- 
ment. Duhamel attempted an ex- 
periment on the body of a young 
elm, -by making two incifions a 
fmall diftance one above the other, 
and on the oppofite fide,and though 
thefe incifions penetrated to the , 
middle of the tree, the fap afcend- 
ed to the top, although the dire& 
and vertical courfe was interrupted 
by the two incifions. Hales tock 
two branches of equal fize, and 
made two oppofite incifions on one 
of them; he afterwar’s immerfed 
the larger ends of both branches 
into citlerns filled with water, and 
they pamped the water, and both 
tranfpired in an equal degree. He 
made this experiment more fatis- 
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fatory and decifive, by making 
four inaifions, and placing theny on 
four different fides, fo as to multi- 
ply the deviations of the fap, and 
make it have recourfe more fre- 
guently to the lateral direétion. 
Many other experiments have 
been tried, all of which concur in 
proving that the fap has not only 
Jateral communications, but like- 
wife communications in every di- 
reGtion. The facility which the 
fap finds in the organization of its 
veffels, to convey itfelf over every 
part of the tree, in different direc- 
tions, has thrown obftacles in the 
way of thofe whofe inveftigations 
were directed towards difcovering 
whether the fap afcends through 
the wood, or the bark, or between 
the wood and the bark. In order 
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to folve thefe different queftions, 
many efforts have been made, but 
none have been attended with 
complete fuccefs. Duhamel, De 
la Baiffe, and Bonnet made expe- 
riments on this head by means of 
injections, by plunging into a li- 
quid, coloured by their lower ex- 
tremities, branches taken from dif- 
ferent plants; they cut off the parts 
immerfed, and afterwards they cleft 
ther emainder of the branch, in or- 
der to fee to what height, and by 
what paflage, the liquid had found 
its way upwards. In the opinion 
of Duhamel, thefe inje&tions have 
proved inconteftably that the fap af- 
cends through the wood in trees, and 
by the ligneous fibres in plants, and 
they feem likewife to prove that the 
fap never afcends through the bark. 


THE HISTORY OF ISABELLA DE RANCOURT. 


THE Marquis de F——, was a 
branch of one of the moft illuftri- 
ous families in Normandy, and ear- 
ly in life he married Mademoifelle 
de Rochefoucault, who was a near 
relation ‘of the celebrated Duke 
of that name. They were both 
young, and notwithftanding their 
exalted rank, love concurred with 
fortune in forming an union 
which promoted the happinefs of 
both. Their mutual affection, as 

might be expeted, was rewarded 
' with the ufual pledges of love, and 
their family was increafed to three 
boys, and two girls, whofe playful 
infancy was a fource of conflant 
delight to their noble parents. Af- 
ter the ufual time, plans were laid 
for efiablifhing them in life, and 
the eldeft fon was appointed a 
cornet in a regiment of cavalry ; 
his fitter took the veil in a convent 
at Angers, and the others conti- 
nued to remain at home. ‘The 
Marchionefs was wonderfully fond 
of the fecond fon, and the dreaded 
the circumftance of his being ob- 
liged to enter into the army, and 
be expofed to the dangers aud fa- 





tigues of a military life. As for 
the third, he was deftined, accord- 
ing to the cuftoms of France at that 
period, to become an ecclefiaftic ; 
and bad it not been originally the 
intention of bis parents, they mutt 
have been induced to adopt it from 
the infirm ftate of his health. The 
youngeft daughter was a perfect 
beauty, and owing to that circum- 
ftance and her tender age, her pa- 
rents were not uneafy with regard 
to her future eftablifhment in life. 
The fecond fon was the chief obje& 
of their care ; the Marchionefs was 
inceffantly fpeaking about her Fer- 
dinand, and fhe dreaded never 
having the happinefs of feeing him 
again, fhould be be once removed 
from her fight. As for Ferdinand, 
his thoughts ran entirely on dan- 
gers and adventures; he envied 
the happinefs of his eldeft brother, 
who had already made two cam- 
paigns, and had received fome ho- 
nourable fcars in the fervice of his 
country ; but as for the youngeft, 
he made him the conflant theme of 
his ridicule, and ludicroufly flyled 
him Monfieur L’Abbé. Ferdinarid 
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made a furprifing progrefs in his 
ftudies, and though not yet four- 
teen, was remarkable for the grace 
and vigour of his form. He ex- 
celled in every exercife that re- 
quired ftrength and aétivity, and 
could climb the higheft trees and 
rocks, notwithftanding the terror 
which his mother felt on fuch oc- 
cafions. 

The Marquis was ftruck with 
the romantic and adventurous di€- 
pofition of his fon, and from the 
early indications which he exhi- 
bited, concluded that the naval fer- 
vice muft be the beft adapted to 
his talents. The Marchionefs was 
alarmed at this declaration, but 
Ferdinand exclaimed that he was 
delighted with the idea, and con- 
ceived magnificent hopes of glory 
and preferment from that fervice. 
“My brother,” faid he, ‘* may 
poflibly arrive at the command of a 
company, and that will be the xe 
plus ultra of his ambition ; but I 
fhall probably be captain of a man 
of war, vice-admiral, or governor 
of fome rich poffeffion in the Eaft 
or Weft Indies, {rom which fF thall 
return with an immente fortune, 
and make you happy in the decline 
of your days.” 

An opportunity foon occurred, 
that ferved to gratify the withes of 
Ferdinand, and add to the affli@iion 
of his mother. The Count D’Arle- 
mon, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, was one of the moft intimate 
friends of the Marquis; he had 
formerly been an admiral in the 
French fervice, and was a man of 
great bravery and ftri@ honour. 
His fon was alfo in the navy, and 
as Ke was an only child, the Count 
had brought him up with too much 
indulgence. The young’ Vifcount 
was of a perverfe and vicious dif- 
pofition, and a few voyages to the 
colonies had concurred with the 
indulgence of his father in leading 
him into fcenes of villainy and de- 
bauchery. He had conne&ed him- 
felf at Parise and Toulon with a 
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herd of profligate companions, who 
Jed- him into feveral fcrapes, for 
which he was in conftant apprehen- 
fion of being brought to account by 
the laws of his country However, 
the fervices of his father were fuch 
a powerful recommendation, that 
he was appointed to the command 
of a frigate of thirty guns, which 
was equipped at Toulon, in order 
to cruize againft the corfairs of 
Barbary. This appointment, in- 
fiead of kindling his zeal for the 
fervice, infpired him with the cri- 
minal idea of concerting a plan 
with his wicked companions, by 
which they agreed to feize on the 
frigate, and carry it into fome of 
the ports of Barbary, and fell it to 
the power with which they were at 
war. 

Young Ferdinand having been 
acquainted with this villain, through 
the means of his father, and hear- 
ing of the intended expedition 
againit the Algerines, burned with 
a juvenile and military ardour to 
embark, and commence his career 
in the naval fervice. Notwith- 
ftanding the reluétance of the Mar- 
chionefs, Ferdinand departed with 
Arlemon, who had the addrefs to 
bring with him feveral young gen- 
tlemen from the fame neighbour- 
hood. They bad not been long 
together, before Ferdinand per- 
ceived the villainy of his comman- 
der, and withing to be removed 
from his control, he prepared a let- 
ter to his father, requefting to be 
transferred to another fhip. Arle- 
mon contrived to intercept the let- 
ter, and dreading any further pro- 
ceedings to his prejudice, from the 
youths whom he had engaged to 
ferve with him, he-fent thenf on 
board the frigate, and ordered them 
tobe kept under clofe arreft. On this 
occafion, Ferdinand began to re- 
pent his temerity in quitting his 
father’s houfe upon fo wild an en- 
terprife, but through the natural 
levity of youth he and his com- 
panions foon refumed their ufual 
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gaiety. They had net been long on 
board, when a favourable breeze 
fprang up, and the frigate put to 
fea, with orders to cruize in the 
Mediterranean, and protec the 
commerce of France from the de- 
predations.of the corfairs. A few 
days after, a fignal was made that 
announced the approach of an Al- 
gerine veilel. On tHis occafion, 
Arlemon ordered Ferdinand and 
his companions into the hold, and 
as he had previoufly concerted mea- 
fures with the Algerine command- 
er, he furrendered the frigate after 
the firft broadtide; and by means of 
his affociates prevqnted any refilt- 
ance from the crew. Arlemon was 
appointed lieutenant, in addition to 
the other rewards of his treachery, 
and as the wicked are confiantly 
fufpicious of each other, he hinted 
to the Algerine-the neceility of put- 
ting his accomplices into chains on 


board the Algerine veffel. This 


adviee was immediately put into’ 


execution, and the commander de- 
termined to difpofe of the crew of 
the frigate as flaves, including Fer- 
dinand and his affociates. They 
arrived at Algiers without meeting 
any refiftance, but the villainous 
Arlemon was ftabbed on his land- 
ing by one of his former affociates, 
‘who was immediately impaled for 
-thé murder; and thus two of the 
pre@moters of this fcene of wicked- 
nefs’ perifhed by an untimely death. 
Shortly after their landing, the 
whole crew was fold as flaves to 
different inhabitants of Algiers, 
but the Bey being ftruck with the 
beauty and vivacity of Ferdinand, 
feleéted him for himfelf, and he 
was obliged to feparate from his 
young companions, who were griev- 
oully afflicted with this addition 
to their misfortunes. The. Bey or- 
dered him to be fent to his villa, 
which was fituated within a few 
“miles of Algiers ; and wifhed that 
he fhonld a& as preceptor and com- 
panion of bis fon, whom he might 
initiate in the knowledge of the 
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French language. Ferdinand found 
the young prince very docifé and 
interefling, and a ftrong attach- 
ment foon took place between the 
youthful preceptor and his pupil. 
Several years had elapfed without 
any extraordinary event taking 
place in the family of the Bey, nor 
did any circumftauce occur that in- 
terrupted the friendthip between 
Ferdinand and Effei-Amet, (that 
was the prince’s name), and the 
progrefs that the latter made in the 
French language, and fuch other 
parts of learning as Ferdinand 
could undertake to inftru& himin, 
was very furprifing, and contribut- 
ed not a little to the fatisfaction of 
the prince’s father. 

Ferdinand and Effei-Amet were 
now in the bloom of youth and vi- 
gour, and were remarkable for the 
grace and elegance of their perfons. 
The Bey was defirous of procuring 
a beautiful female flave, that might 
fix the aife&tions of his fon, and 
had already promifed a liberal re- 
ward to any of the dealers in flaves 
that fhould fatisfy him in that par- 
ticular. It happened at this time, 
that a veifel from Tunis had an- 
chored in the hdrbour of Algiers, 
and had on board a very beautiful 
female flave, which the proprietor 
had originally deftined for the ufe 
of the Grand Sultan. Having heard, 
however, that the Bey of Algiers 
would liberally reward the proprie- 
tor of a ilave of this deteription, he 
lott no time in prefenting her be- 
fore him, and was rewarded for his 
affiduity by a price confiderably 
above his expe€tations. The Bey 
was firuck with admiration at the 
beauty and elegance of his captive, 
and was much delighted with his 
acquifition. The flave was named 
Ifabella de Ranconrt ; fhe was ofa 
genteel French family, and had 
been carried off from the coaft of 
Provence, on the day that her fa- 
ther was on the pojnt of marrying 
her with aman to whom fhe had 
conceived a violent averfion. Ifa- 
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bella was a beauty of the firft or- 
der; her fhape and ftature were 
fitikingly elegant, and her fine 
blue eyes beamed with love and 
fenfibility. On her entrance into 
the Bey’s apartments, Effei-Amet 
and Ferdinand were ftrack motion- 
lefs by her charms, and both difco- 
vered by their eyes and geftures 
every fymptom ef love and admir- 
ation. ‘The generous prince, how- 
ever, having perceived the agita- 
tion of Ferdinand, and the involun- 
tary proofs of the unguarded ten- 
dernefs which Iabella feemed to 
experience for his friend, deter- 
mined to relinquith all idea of the 
captive, and concede his pretenfions 
to Ferdinand, under the affumed 
plea of his own indifference refpeQ- 
ing [fabella. The Bey was afto- 
nifhed at the coldnefs and infenfi- 
bility of his fon, but never could 
draw any explanation from him 
that accounted for his negle& of 
Ifabella, nor could he diicover in 
him any traces of a paflion for her, 
or any other female at his court. 
In the mean time, Ferdinand be- 
came a pfey to the moft violent 
paffion for the ‘amiable Ifabella, 
and the effects of his love were foon 
difcovered by the vigilant eye of 
the young prince. The latter per- 
ceiving a fudden change in the 
manners and temper of his friend, 
centrived, by the moft ardent de- 
monftrations ofattachment, to draw 
the fecret from him, that was the 
real cause of his uneafinefs. 
'-Though the prince himfelf was 
captivated with the charms of Ifa- 
bella, yet friendfhip on this occa- 
fion prevailed over love, and Effei- 
Amet configned over to Ferdinand 
all his claims to the obje@ of his 
friend's affeGtion. He even gave 
orders that the doors of the feraglio 
fhould be opened to him, that he 
might have opportunity of commu- 
nicating his fentiments to Habella. 
Ferdinand did not fail to turn this 
indulgence to his own advantage ; 
. and haying been fayoured with an 
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interview with the charming Ifa- 
bella, he difclofed his paflion to her 
in the moft tender and flattering 
terms, Though I{fabella was greatly 
prepofiefied in his favour, and even 
felt the fymptoms of a growing 
paffion, yet fhe did not encourage 
him in the degree he expected ; 
however, after much entreaty, fhe 
gave him hopes of favouring his 
addrefies, provided all the formali- 
ties and cuftoms of European na- 
tions fhould be obferved between 
them, and that fhe fhould not be 
treated according to the flavith and 
debafing practice of the Mahome- 
tans. ‘This declaration was highly 
fatisfatory, as he thought that_ it 
amounted to a pofitive promife in 
his favour, and by mans of his in- 
tereft with the Bey, he had no 
doubt of being enabled to accom- 
plith his purpofe. He foon com- 
municated his intentions to Effei- 
Amet, but the latter feemed to 
litten to him withan air of concern 
that furprifed Ferdinand, The 
young prince declared that he in- 
tended to proceed on a military 
tour, and make a general infpec- 
tion of bis father’s troops, becaufe 
he had reafon to fuppofe that Za- 
molan Mahomed, his uncle, had 
formed a plan for attacking“ his 
father's dominions, and making 
himfelf fovereign of Algiers. 

This refolution was a fotrce 
of uneafinefs to Ferdinand, who, 
though his heart was occupied with 
love, felt a deep regret on account 
of the intended departure of the 
prince. The generous Effci- Amet 
sonenelinnl Ferdinand to the 
Bey before he fet out on his expe- 
dition, and requefted him to ap- 
point his friend governor of the 
fortrefs of Tunis, which demand 
was carried into execution fhortly 
after the prince’s departure. No 
fooner had Effei-Amet proceeded 
on his journey, than Ferdinand, 
glowing with all the impatience of 


love, haftened to the feraglio, and ~ 


earnefily fupplicated bis miftrefs to 
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confent to make him happy. Ifa- 
bella, after fome hefitation, con- 
fented to accept of ‘his hand and 
heart ; and Ferdinand having pro- 
cured the co-operation of a French 
miffionary who refided at Algiers, 
they were fhortly after united in 
matrimony, according to the forms 
of their religion and their country. 
Ferdinand was now completely 
happy in the poffeflion of Ifabella, 
and fome time elapfed before he 
began to feel the abfence of the 
prince. By degrees, however, friend- 
fhip refumed its influence over his 
heart, when the tumults of love 
were fufpended; and he addreffed 
feveral affeGtionate letters to the 
prince, requefting him to fend a go- 
vernor to command at Tunis in his 
place, that he might have the hap- 
pinefs of attending him in the 
camp. The mefienger foon re- 
turned with ao anfwer from the 
prince, in which he begged Fer- 
“dinand not to give himfelf any un- 
eafincfs on his account, nor quit 
the object of his affe@tions for the 
hardthips of military fervice. 
Though the prince in bis letter 
made no mention of his health, yet 
the meffenger could not avoid hint- 
ing to Ferdinand, that his friend 
was in a very dangerous fituation. 
Upon receiving this information, 
Ferdinand wrote to the Bey, re- 
quefting to be removed from the 
command of the fortrefs, andto have 
permiffion to vifit his friend. The 
Bey did not hefitate to comply with 
his requeft, and Ferdinand, not- 
_ withftanding the ftruggle it coft 
him to leave his adored [fabella, 
potted off with impatience to the 
camp. His affliction was extreme, 
when on entering Effei-Amet’s 
tent, he beheld him pale and ema- 
eiated, and exhibiting every fymp- 
tom of a mortal illnefs. After the 
moft tender demonftrations of mu- 
tual frieudfhip, Ferdinand geutly 
chid the prince for not acquatuting 
him with his illnefs, and declared 
that no objet in the woild would 
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have prevented him from endea- 
vouring to come to his relief, and 
by his affiduities to mitigate the 
pains and forrows attending on his 
fituation. The prince replied to 
Ferdinand in the moft affe@tionate 
manner, and declared that he felt 
himfelf wonderfully relieved by the 
prefence of his friend. Ferdinand 
endeavoured to difcover the caufe 
of the illnefs that preyed upon the 
prince, but Effei-Amet declined 
giving him any direét anfwer, and 
teftified fo much fatisfa&tion at 
having the happinefs of his friend’s 
company, that Ferdinand attribut- 
ed his complaint to exceffive fa- 
tigue, and the ufual hardfhips of 
military fervice, to which the 
prince had never been accuftomed. 
It never occurred to him, that the 
charms of Ifabella had made a deep 
and lafiing impreffion on the heart 
of his friend, and that his paflion 
and the violent ftruggles which he 
made to fupprefs and conceal it, 
were the real caufes of his alarming 
il]nefs. 

After his arrival in the camp, 
Ferdinand was unremitting in his 
attendance on the prince, and em- 
ployed every exertion in his power 
in order to recover his health and 
{pirits; and the prince, who found 
much fatisfa&ion in the company 
of Ferdinand, a€tually regained a 
great fhare of his former health 
and vivacity, and teftified a ftrong 
defire to proceed to attack the 
forces of Zamolan Mahomed. Fer- 
dinand was refolved to thare the 
glory and the dangers of the prince, 
and the troops were foon put into 
motion, under the command of the 
Bey and his fon. The latter be- 
haved with the greateft gallantry, 
and by his good condué on feveral 
hazardous occafions, contributed 
eflentially to the defeat of Zamo- 
lan-Mahomed. The prince expoted 
his perfon in the fury of the com- 
bat, nor could the preffing remon- 
ftrances of Ferdinand diffuade him 
from the moft perilous attempts. 
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«You; my dear Ferdinand,” faid 
Effei-Amet, “are completely hap- 
py; do not, therefore, expofe your- 
felf to the fury of the enemy ; as 
for me, I am a wretched being, 
and when death approaches, I fhall 
welcome the blow.” In the mean 
time, Zamolan Mahomed being 
prefied on every fide, and feeing 
his beft troops defert to the enemy, 
made propofals to the Bey for an 
accommodation of differences. The 
Jatter refufed to grant him any de- 
mand beyond a ceffation of hofiili- 
lities for three months, and even 
this he would not have conceded 
in his favour, were it not from a 
defire of allowing him time for the 
re-eftablifhment of the prince’s 
health, 

A truce was accordingly figned, 
and Zamolan retired into the defert 
with his difcomfited force. The 
viGtorious Effei- Amet led back his 
army to the walls of Tunis, whi- 
ther an irrefittible impulfe dire@ed 
his fteps ; he wifhed once more to 
revifit the fpot where he had pafled 
fo many happy moments with his 
dear Ferdinand, and where he firft 
beheld the charms tbat were def- 
tined to fubdue his heart. 

_ When Ifabella heard the warlike 

nufic that announced the triumphs 
of the prince, her heart fluttered 
with the livelieft fenfations of joy, 
at the approach of Ferdinand, who 
¢fcaped unhurt from all the perils 
of war. Ferdinand removed her 
from the feraglio, into his own 
apartments, where Effei Amet a- 
waited his arrival. When the Jat- 
ter beheld Ifabella, a fudden thi- 
vering feized on him, and he fell 
back on a couch, on which he was 
compelled by feeblenefs to rett him- 
felf; his eyes clofed, and a deadly 
palenefs overfpread his face. Alas! 
cried Ferdinand, why am [I happy 
only by halves! When I return to 
be bieft in the arms of my wife, 
muft J witnefs the afflictions and 
ficknefs of my dearett friend! He 
then preifed Eifei-Amet to his 
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breaft, endeavoured to raife and re- 
vive him, and recal the fleeting fpt- 
sit of life fabella joined in the 
tender offices of Ferdinand, and by 
their united efforts they fucceeded 
in reftoring the fenfation of the 
unhappy prince. “TI fill exift,” | 
faid he, as he opened his eyes, that 
feemed to be clofed by the hand of 
death, ‘‘and enjoy the bappinefs 
of feeing my friends once more ; 
this bletling is to be of fhort dura- 
tion, andl am fenfible of the full 
value of the refpite which"1 feet 
from pain.” Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella then entreated him to forego 
the language of defpair, and affured 
him that by their endeavours a pe- 
riod fthould be pat to his fufferings. 
«« My (ufferings,” replied the prince. 
“muft fhortly end; fince I have 
found my friends once more, I fhalt 
be happy to die in their arms, and 
what greater blifscan lexperience?” 
‘May heaven avert the omen,” 
faid Ifabella, ** the God of juftice 
will not fuifer his moft perfee& 
image on earth to become a prey 
to forrow and affli@tion.” At thele 
words of Itabella the prince lifted 
his hand from the couch, and turn- 
ing towards her with a mournfal 
afpe@, he faid, “ Ab! Ifabella, it 
is not from you that [ expe@ any 
encouragement to live.” From 
thefe expreflions a ray of light 
broke in on Ferdinand. ‘* Alas!” 
cried he, “* my deareft mafter, you 
have facrificed, your life to pto- | 
roote my happinets.” “TI believethat 
I have little hopes of life,” replied 
the unhappy prince, “ for it is im- 
poffible that art can remedy the 
evils that a dreadful patfion has in- 
flied on me, and which | have 
long ftruggled to fupprels. The 
firt moment that I faw Ifabella, 
my fate was decided; tove took 
pofieflion of my heart, but as J per- 
ceived that you were captivated ar 
the fame time, I devoted myfelf 
to eternal filence, and quitted the 
beloved fcenes of my youth and in- 
nocence, J imagined that the iu- 
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mult of camps, and the paflion for 
glory, would extinguifh in . my 
dreat the flames which the charms 
of Ifabella had kindled, but my re- 
folution was not proof againft the 
invinetble fuperiority of love. In 
the midit of battles and of flaugh- 
tet, I fought to revenge myfelf on 
others for the cruel torments that 
ITendured. I was iafenfibleteven 
to the charms of glory and of vic- 
tory, and the ceffation of hoftilities 
I confidered only as the prolonga- 
tion of my mifery. Still I could 
not refift the defire that I felt of 
feeing Ifabella once more; and 
now, my friend, I have made a 
candid and a faithful avowal of the 
fecrets of my breaft.” “‘ Heavens!” 
cried Ferdinand, “ muft I be the 
involuntary caufe of the death of 
my friend and benefa@or!" Ifa- 
bella, whofe breaft was agitated 
with the deepeft forrow, was now 
on the point of quilting the apart- 
ment, when the unhappy prince 
exclaimed: “Do not deprive me 
of the only confolation that I have 
left, and which I have only a few 
moments to enjoy. But let this 
dreadful fecret be buried in ever- 
lafting oblivion: above all, let not 
my father be informed of my fatal 
paffion, as you well know his affec- 
tion for me, and he might, perhaps, 
in the excefs of his grief, be guilty 
of injuftice towards you, as the ori- 
ginal caufe of my diffolution. It 
is my earneft requeft that my father 
may be kept ignorant of this un- 
fortunate affair, and that you will 
endeavour to confole him for the 
lofs of afon, whofe place, I hope, 
you will fupply, Grant me this 
laft favour, my dear Feadinand, and 
let me have your folemn promife.” 
* Alas! my deareft friend,” replied 
Ferdinand, “ what promife can I 
make, when my foul cannot en- 
dure the idea of furviving you ?” 
“ Behold Ifabella,” replied the 
prince, “and confider whethey 
life, with the poffeflion of her 
charms, is not a blefling ; and do 


not deprive me, by your defpair, 
my deareft Ferdinand, of the merit 
of the facrifice which I have made 
on your account. But I perceive 
that I am now becoming confider- 
ably worfe,.and I beg that you will 
fend a meffenger to my father, to 
acquaint him with my fituation. I 
fhould not hike to expire before I 
receive his “benediction.” Ferdi- 
nand loft no time in executing the 
orders of his friend ; andthe Bey, 
when he learned the dangerous 
fituation of his fon, mounted ene 
of the {wifteft of his horfes, and 
foon made his appearance in the 
apartments of the prince. On be- 
holding the affliGing flate of his 
fon, the Bey difcovered every fymp- 
tom of exceflive grief; he preffed 
him in his arms, and frequently 
invoked the Great Prophet, and 
accufed him for the mifery which 
he experienced from the calamitous 
fituation of his beloved Eifei-Amet. 
The prince continued calm in the 
midft ef the pangs that he endured ; 
he endeayoured to confole his ‘fa- 
ther, and his furrounding friends, 
by affuring them that death, at a 
period when all the faculties are in 
their full vigour, was infinitely lefs 
lamentable, than when it has been 
ufhered in by a tedious and afflict- 
ing old age. “I might (faid he) 
have lived to Jament the Jofs of a 
father, and perhaps of my friend ; 
the chances of war might have re- 
duced me under the power of Za- 
molan, and brought flavery on my 
children and my fubje&s: but at 
prefent, I die with the affe@tion of 
my father, and the glory which [ 
have obtained by defeating the ene- 
mies of his throne. I leave behind 
me a faithful friend, who may af- 


.fume my place, and transfer the 


attachment of a fon, as well as of a 
friend, to the author of my birth.” 
The prince then recommended Ifa- 
bella and Ferdinand, in the warmeft 
terms, to the Bey, and requefted 
him to cherifh them when he fhould 
be no more, -Lis father made him 
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a folemn promife to that effe@,and flumber in the arms of friendthip 
then turning to Habella and Ferdi- and of nature. O thou, who art 
nand, te took both their hands,and_ the Father of the Univerfe, liften 
faid: “I adopt you as my child- to my prayers; protect mp futviv- 
ren, and you fhall fucceed to my _ ing friends, defend them from the 
throne after his deceafe ; as for me, attacks of the wicked, and let them 
] am: fenfible that I hall not be live long tocherifh the memory of 
able to furvive the lofs of fo dear a_ their friend! And thou, O dearett 
fon.” In the mean time, the phy-. father, give me thy benedition, 
fician perceiving that fuch fcenes and may our holy Prophet reunite 
of affli€tion contributed to increafe us once more in the régions of eter- 
the illnefs of the prince, prevailed nal blifs!” He then paufed, and 
on the Bey and his friends to mode-_ breathed a gentle figh: he feemed 
rate their exceffive grief. Their to fink into the arms of fleep; but 
attentions, and particularly thofe Ifabella perceiving his hand grow 
of Ifabella, feemed to fufpend for cold, gave a piercing fhriek. The 
a while, the deftiny of the unfortu- Bey prefled his lips on the expiring 
nate Effei-Amet. He was not ig- lips of his fon, but he made no re- 
norant that his hour was approach- ply, nor fign, at this mark of ten- 
ing, but from regard for thofe he dernefs. Ferdinand threw himfelf 
loved, he fuffered them to entertain on the bed, and endeavoured to re- 
momentary hopes of his recovery. vive his finking friend ;—his efforts 
A month paffed in this manner, be- were yfelefs Effei-Amet had 
tween the alternatives of health breathed his laft. 
and ficknefs: youth, and vigourof |= The unfortunate Bey, on this oc- 
conflitution, ftruggled violently a- cafion, was afflited beyond the 
gainft a malady which the conti- power of defeription, and had it 
nual prefence of Mabella rendered not been for the afliduities and kind 
incurable. The prince, however, attentions.of Ferdinand and Ifa. 
experienced a fort of pleafurein his bella, he mutt have funk beneath 
fufferings, and not being able to the weight of his miferies. By 
live for love, he indulged the pleaf- their cares, he recovered fome der 
ing anguith of dying from the ,gree of his former ferenity, but the 
wounds which it inflided; and impreffion was too deep to be cf- 
filled with thefe melancholy ideas, faced by the length of time. His 
he ordered himfelf to be conveyed heaith began gradually to decline. 
into his delightful gardens. His and-he fhortly after began to feed 
attendants carried him to an ar- eyery fympiom of tie decays of na 
bour of orange trees, and other de- ture. 
licious plants, where be reclined on By means of Ferdinand, he way 
a bed of mofs, with his head Jean-. relieyed from the pares and the fa- 
ing on his father’s bofom, and his tigues of government, and it was 3 
hands locked ‘with thofe of Ferdi- matter of lively fatisfattion to him 
nand and Ifabella. On this occa-* to witnefs the attachment which 
fion he feemed to be abforbed in his fubje@s felt for his adopted for, 
ectiacy, and he exclaimed: “How andthe amiable Ifabeila, Wher 
pure is the air of this place, and the Bey perceived that his end ap- 
haw gently the zephyrs carefé this proached, he madg over his right 
blooming fpot. ‘he flowers ex- of the fovereignty of his dominions 
hale.a mott delicious fragrance, and to Ferdinand and Jfabella, and 
the birds falute the rays of the fet- their ier greg whi 4 was fully 
ting fun, and retire to their fhades. recognized by his councils, and the 
To-morrow they will rife with the people at large, After ‘i, deecale, 
dawn of day, and J fhajl caimly which happened a few days afte: 
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this ceremony, Ferdinand was in- 
vetied with all the chief authority, 
and enjoyed a leng and happy 
teign, which was fweetened by the 
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charms and affeétions of Ifabella, 
and the generous attachment of the 
nation over which he had been 
appointed to rule. 


Extract from the Manufcript of an intended Second Volume 
of FRAGMENTS of LETTERS and other Papers, Gc. 


[By Joun Warxer, M.D.} 


CVI. 
London ; 27, iii, 1802. 


Atrocity of a Fur-Trader—Refentment 
of the Indians—Their fufferings from 
the Small-pox—Intreduétion of Cow- 
pox. 

DURING the printing of the 
firit volume, I have been led, from 
local fituation even, into a train of 
reflections, of whieh, together with 
jome narrative, | pow go to make 
another Fragment. 

When an individual, iff a civi- 
lized nation of the prefent day, ar- 
riving from the country, reaches 
the jeat of his government, the 
principal town of the empire, the 
objects which firike his eye car- 
ry him, in imagination, to the re- 
inote parts of the country; nay, to 
the ends of the.whole earth. At 
St. James's, or the Thuilleries, be 
may fay— here are the heads which 
devile the plans whereby the police 
or focial order is maintained at 
home, or whereby the world is kept 
in an uprozr. In the warehoufes 
ef the merchants and commercial 
companies, of the wettern nations 
of Kurope, he may catt his eyes 
over the bales, chefts, or hogfheads, 
piled over each other, and fay, 
«* Where did they all come from % 
By what means were they got to- 
gether?” A full anfwer to his 
guettions would include a hiftory 
of the earth. 

‘A warchoufe of the Hudfon’s 
Bay Company adjoins this print- 
ing-office. The roof of it does not 
guite reach our windows; but it con- 
tains what came from afar; what 
was probably gained through much 


peril. It would be well if all con- 
cerned would a& honourably in thé 
traffic, then might the hunter and 
the trader be mutually ufeful to 
each other. 

I Jearn from Mackenzie's Travels, 
that, in the winter of 1778-9, a 
company of Canadian traders en- 
camped on the banks of the Elk 
River, about thirty miles from the 
Lake of the Hills, into which it 
empties itfelf, Here they faw a 
vaft concourfe of Indians, of the 
Knifteneaux and Chepeweyan 
tribes, who were highly gratified 
in feeing them come to their coun- 
try, to relieve them from fuch Jong, 
toilfome, and dangerous journeys, 
as they were accuftomed to take 
annually to Churchill with their 
furs. Moft of the traders, who 
paffed the winter at Saikatchiwine, 
got to the Eagle Hills, where, in 
the fpring of 1780, having a num- 
ber of natives drinking about their 
honfes, and one of them making 
himfelf troublefome by bis impor- 
tunities, a trader gave him a glafs 
of grog, with a dote of laudanum 
in it, which effe@tually filenced the 
poor Indian. It threw him into a 
fleep, from which he waked ne 
more. This murder produced a 
fray, wherein feveral were killed, 
and the remaining adventurers on- 
ly efcaped by a flight fo precipitate 
that they were obliged to abandon 
a confiderable quantity of goods, 
and nearly half of the furs which 
they had collected during the win- 
ter and the fpring. Two of the 
eftablifhments on the Affinibein 
River were attacked about the fame 
time; and the natives feemed to 
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have formed the refolution of ex- 
tirpating the traders. One of the 
greateft calamities that could have 
befallen the natives, introduced, it 
was fuppofed, by the vifit of a war 
party, from the Miffifoaic, faved 
the traders from deftruétion : this 
was the fmall-pox, which fpread 
its defolating power, as the fire 
confumes the dry grafs of the field. 
It deftroyed, with its peftilential 
breath, whole families and tribes; 
and the horrid fcene prefented to 
thofe who had the melancholy and 
afflicting opportunity of beholding 
it, acombination of the dead, the 
dying, and fuch as, to avoid the hor- 
rid fate of their friends around 
them, prepared to difappoint this 
plague, or peft, of its prey, by ter- 
minating their own exiftence. To 
aggravate, if poflible, the doleful 
picture, the putrid carcafes were 
dragged forth from the huts by the 
wolves, with a furious voracity ; or 
mangled within them by the dogs, 
whofe hunger was fatisfied with 
the disfigured remains of their maf- 
ters. Since that time, the conta- 
gion has fpread among other dif- 
tant tribes, and continued to pro- 
duce moft defolating effets. ‘Lhe 
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population of the extenfive wilds of 
North America feems thus to be 
threatened with more deftructive 
attacks than it has yet felt by the 
deadly prefent of fpirituous liquors 
from the Whites, which feems al- 
ready to have made greater havoc 
among the Indians, than fire-arms 
or the deftru&ive fword. It is to 
be hoped, however, that Thomas 
Jefferfon, the prefent Prefident of 
the United States, from the interett 
which he takes in helping to dif- 
fufe the difcovery of Jenner among 
his fellow-citizens, in co-operation 
with Benjamin Waterhoufe, M. D. 
will have the happinefs to render 
the fame fervice to their Indian 
neighbours. 

P. S. Theabove hope, expreffed 
during the printing of the firft vo- 
lume of Fragments, has been rea- 
lifed, Cornplanter, and a number 
of other Indian chiefs, have come 
down to Philadelphia, and been 
vaccinated, They have alfo been 
inftru@ed in the propagation of 
the benefits of what they confider 
a difcovery from the Great Spirit, 
put into the mind of one of the 
white people, for the benefit of bis 
brothers of every colour. 


ON UNANIMOUS VERDICTS OF FURYMEN., 


JUDGE BLACKSTONE, in his 
Commentaries, fays, when fpeak- 
ing of the Trial by Jury, that it is 
aduty which every man owes to 
his country, his friends, his pofte- 
rity, and himfelf, to maintain, to 
the utmoft of his power, this valu- 
able conftitution in all its rights ; to 
reftore it to its ancient dignity, if 
at all impaired by the different va- 
lue of property, or otherwife devi- 
ated from its firft inflitution; and 
to amend it wherever it is defec- 
tive. After which, he mentions 
feveral defects, but takes no notice 
of the inconfiftency and hardthip 
of obliging the Jurymen to bring 
in an Unanimous Verdi&. That 
this forced unanimity has been ob- 


jefted to, will appear by the fol- 
lowing extra@, from “ Additional 
Papers concerning the Province of 
Quebec, being An Appenpix to the 
Book entitled, An Account of the 
Proceedings of the Britith and other 
Proteftant Inhabitants of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, in North Ame- 
rica, in order to obtain a Houfe of 
Affembly in that Province.” Lon- 
don, 1776, page 324. 

The following refleGions were 
made by fome of the Canadjans, 
when the Trial by Jory was firft 
introduced into the Province. 

They “ obferved, thet it was a 
ftrange thing, and a hard one, to 
force twelve perfons, who really 
think differently upon a doubtful 

3H 
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matter, that is referred to their de- 
termination, to fay, upon their 
oaths, that they are all of the fame 
opinion, and to continue to be fhut 
up together, without food or light, 
till they do fay fo. This (they faid) 
was putting the decifion of caufes 
into the power ot thofe Jurymen 
who had the ftrongeft conftitutions, 
and could go Jongeft without food. 
And it was alfo forcing fome of 
them to break their oath, and com- 
mit a kind of neceffary perjury, by 
acceding to the opinion of their 
brother Jurymen, when they really 
entertained a contrary opinion.” 
Thefe refle€tions were made upon 
the unanimity required amongtt 
Jurymen in delivering their ver- 
di&. And,JI matt confefs, I think 
thefe refleGtions juft, infomuch that 
T am convinced that this unanimity 
could never have been required in 
the original inftitution of Juries, 
but muft have grown up from fome 
accidental and collateral caufe in 
the practice of this mode of trial : 
as, for example, from the unwill- 
ingnefs of Judges to take the trou- 
ble of adding a number of freth 
Jurymen to the firft twelve, when 
they could not agree in their ver- 
dié&, and caufing the evidence that 
had been before given, in the caufe 
before the firft twelve Jurymen, to 
be repeated over again by the wit- 
neffes to the additional Jurymen 
till a verdi@t. was. obtained, in 
which twelve, at leaf, out of the 
whole namber of Jurymen, were 
really unanimous. For this was 
the way of proceeding in this mat- 
ter in the days of King Henry the 
‘Lhird ; that isabout the year 1200, 
(or about four-fcore years after the 
firft infiitation of Juries by King 
Henry the Secend) as appears by 
the following pailage,in the famous 
Lawyer Bratton, « here he treats of 
the iffuc of Now diffifvit, in a writ 


of Novel agfeuix, Which appears to 
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have been, at that time, a very 
common aétion.” 
The Paffage in Englifo. 

“It often happens that Jury- 
men, when they come to deliver 
their verdi€t, appear to be of dif- 
ferent opinions ; fo that they can- 
not bring in an unanimous verdi&. 
In thefe -cafes, the Court mutt 
order the (aflize or) Jury to be 
(reinforced or) inereafed by the 
addition of as many new members 
as there are in the majority of the 
Jury who already agree in one opi- 
nion, and differ from the minori- 
ty; or, at leaft, by the addition of 
four or fix new members. And 
thefe additional members of the 
Jury thal) join with the former 
Jurymen, in confidering and de- 
bating the matter in queftion. Or 
they may, if the Court fhall fo di- 
rect, confider and debate the mat- 
ter by themfelves, without any 
fuch conjundion with the original 
Jurymen, and give their an{wer 
concerning the matter in difpute 
feparately by themfelves. And the 
verdi& of thofe members of the 
original Jury, with whom thele 
new Jurymen fhall agree in opi- 
nion, fhall be allowed and hold 
good.” 

See Bradton de Legihus & confuc- 
tudinibus Auglie. Lib. iv. cap. 19. 
de dfifa uvve deiffeifine, fol. 185, 
p. 2. 

it is hoped that this matter may 
claim the attention of the more 
confiderate and ferious part of man- 
kid, and that fome method of ob- 
taining verdicts be adopted, which 
fhall relieve Jurymen from the evils 
complained of ; and, at the fame 
time, leave the perfons and pro- 
perty of Engliihmen not lefs fecure 
than they are by the prefent way 
of proceeding ; and give additional 
reafons for highly efteeming the 
valuable Trial by Jury. 
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Hints re/peding Women’s and CHILDREN’s CLOTHES 
catching Fire. 


WHEN we refle& on the many 
dreadful misfortunes which have 
of late years happened, in confe- 
quence of the clothes of women 
and children accidentally catching 
fire, it isa matter of fome furprife, 
as well as great concern, to find fo 
very little attention paid to the 
prevention of fuch misfortunes in 
future. 

The following hints are offered 
with a fincere wifh that they may 
meet with that ferious confidera- 
tion which the fubje& requires, 
and be the means of engaging the 
attention of the public on this-fub- 
jeQ, and of adopting the following 
meafures recommended, or fome 
more effeciual. 

There are two principal obje&s 
which offer for our confideration ; 
the firft is, to prevent the clothes Srom 
catching fire: and the others, zo check 
the progrefs of the flames. 

One of the moft evident methods 
to prevent the clothes from catching frre, 
is to have wire-fenders placed be- 
fore the fire-place, of a fufficient 
height to hinder the coals from fly- 
ing into the room; fuch fenders 
are fo placed in fome parlours, but 
more it is believed for protecting 
the marble hearth and carpet, than 
for the fafety of the females and 
children of the family. Wire 
{fcreens are fometioes placed in 
rooms where birds are let loofe, fa- 
rallel to the fire-place ; fuch as thete, 
if more projecting ones fhould be 
abjeGted to, might be ufed in com- 
mon fitting-rooms, One or two 
firong metal bars would be fome 
protection, if clofe wire-work 
fhould not be liked; thefe, of 
courfe, fhould come fome way for- 
ward, otherwife they would not be 
ef much ufe, Certainly the fafett 
are fenders of clofe wire-work, pro- 
jecting into the room, fufficiently 
open to let the heat through, but 


not any coals which might fly from 
the fire. Nurferies in particular 
fhould have this fort. 

The fecond obje& which offers 
for confideration is to check the pro- 
grefs of the flames; one of the moft 
evident means, of accomplifhing 
this end, is to wear dreffes of ma- 
terials which will not readily burn ; 
but, as it is not probable that muf- 
Jins and linens will be laid afide on 
account of the danger they expofe 
the perfons wearing them to, per- 
haps fome method may be adopted 
which may check the progrefs of 
of the fire in thofe fubfiances, Ex- 
periments for this purpofe have 
been made (on a fimall tcale) which 
very well anfwered the end, but on 
aecount of the preparations ufed, 
(which were pot-ath and other al- 
kaline fubliances), having the pro- 
perty of imbibing moifiure in a 
great degree, it renders this exact 
method, it is feared, impraéticable. 
Would it not be of ufe, if the So-, 
ciety of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, were to offer a premium 
for the heft. method of rendering linen 
and mujlin drefjes, in a coufiderable de- 
gree, uninflammable, and not difcolour, 
or injure in other refpes, the fubflances, 
rendering Mhem unfit for ufe? 

It has been recommended, that 
perfons whofe clothes have caught 
fire, fhould immediately rol] them- 
Jel ves up in the carpet, but this ex- 
cellent method of extinguifhing 
the flames is frequently quite im- 
practicable, as it is cuflomary to 
nail carpets down to the floor, a 
practice which fhould never be fuf- 
fered in rooms where there is any 
danger of accidents of this kind 
happening ; nor fhould heavy ta- 
bles, or other furniture, be fo placed 
on the carpet as to hinder it from 
being eafily rolled up. 

If a woollen cloth were confiantly 
kept in nurferies and fitting-rooms, 
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efpecially when there are fires, laid 
loofe wpon the table, or other piece 
of fu'niture, this being always at 
hand, might be eafily reforted to in 
cafe of accident, and being wrap- 
ped tight round the flames, or 
ftrongly preffedagainft them, would, 
by excluding the air, no doubt, in 
many inftances, foon extinguifh the 
fire. A green baize clab, which be- 
ing very pliable, and likewife a 
neat cover to furniture, is recom- 
mended for this purpofe; and, if 
fuch were known in the family by 
the name of the Stirttne Cioran, 
it probably would as readily be ufed 
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when there was occafion for it, as 
fire-engines and buckets now are, 
Care muft be taken to procure 
baize of a clofe texture. Where 
the convenience of a baize cloth can- 
not be eafily procured, as in cot- 
tages, &c. a cloth cloak, or a blan- 
ket, will anfwer much the fame 
purpofe. 

May we not attribute many of 
the melancholy events which have 
happened of late, to the modern 
practice of fixing fire-grates more 
forward than formerly, and to the 
prevailing cuftom of wearing muf- 
lin dreffes ? 


REMARKS ON THE DUTY ON SALT, 


THE confideration of the vat 
revenue raifed to government by 
taxation, from a population com- 
paratively fmall, inould feem to 
point out the channel into which 
our enquiries ought to be dire@ed, 
in endeavouring to inveftigate the 
caufes of the high price of every 
article of food; for it is fcarcely 


conceivable that in fuch a long ca-. 


talogue of taxes, none can be found 
that do not, in their operation, 
materially affe& the price of fome 
fort of provifion. On this line of 
enquiry the duty on falt ‘wiil be 
found to be a tax on almoft every 
neceflary article of daily confump- 
tion. 

We have, I believe, fufficient 
data, by which to afcertain, with 
tolerable exaétnefs, what portion 
of this duty falls on bread, the 
 ftaff of life,” as it is empHatically 
called, which makes no inconfider- 
able fhare of the food of all, and 
the principal part of that of child- 
ren and the poor. 

The quantity of bread corn an- 
nually confumed in this country is 
ten million quarters. The falt ufed 
in making this quantity into bread, 
in the proportion of 7lbs. to each 
quarter, will amount to 31,250 


tons, which at the duty of 201. per 
ton, is 625,000] —tax on bread. 

If falt thus enhances the price of 
bread, where the palate can fearcely 
dete it, much more will it affec& 
thofe articles on which a larger 
quantity is ufed, fuch as cheefe, 
butter, bacon, fifth, &c. for the 
whole amount of the grofs duty on 
falt, may’ be confidered as the pro- 
duce of a tax on thefe different 
kinds of food, of which tax the 
poorer clafs, as they cannot afford 
to purchafe freth meat, pay a very 
difproportionate fhare ;— but the 
duty on falt operates alfo againt 
the produ@tiion of provifions, and 
and interdiéts the bounty of Hea- 
ven, by excluding four fifths of the 
people from the benefit of that ex- 
hauftlefs fupply which the ocean 
offers; for it is only by the ufe of 
falt that the different-kinds of fith 
can be brought from every part of 
the coaft to the interior of the 
country, and the fifherman be en- 
abled to enter into competition with 
the grazier and cattle jobber ; and 
it is by the pernicious duty on this 
article (which to produce all the 
advantages Providence intended 
from it, fhould be free as air) that 
fo large a number are deprived of 
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this fupply, and made, like Tanta- 
lus, to fuffer want, furrounded by 
plenty. 

It would be to no purpofe to cite 
any of the claufes of the A& which 
impofes this duty in favour of the 
fifherman ; for itis a fa&, that the 
conditions and regulations under 
which only an exemption from this 
duty can be obtained, are fuch as, 
from confiderations ef locality and 
intereft, are rarely complied with. 
To thofe who are difpofed to trace 
this duty through all its mifchiev- 
ous tendencies, I am perfuaded it 
will appear that no meafure can be 
devifed better calculated to relieve 
the miferies of the poor than that 
of repealing it. 

The uncertainty of our harvefis, 
as it is the effe& of climate, admits 
of no remedy from human wifdom 
—to the will of Heaven we bow— 
but the evil here ftated is the work 
of man, and the power by which it 


To the Editor: of the 


Srr, 


BEING convinced that the full- 
eft perfuafion of the truth of a mo- 
ral propofition is confiftent with a 
very inadequate knowledge of any 
art or method of reafoning, I have 
been induced to offer to the public, 
through the medium of your Ma- 
gazine, my fentiments on the fol- 
lowing important and interefting 
queftion : they are the fubftance of 
a fpeech, delivered a few years ago, 
at a private Debating Society, but 
are equally applicable to exifting 
circomftances, 

Queftion—Can any cafe, under 
ewhatever circumftances, juftify the vio- 
lation of an acknowledged moral obliga- 
tion ? 

« By the terms employed in the 
queftion, thofe extreme and com- 
plex cafes, where the law is either 
not evidently perceived, or oppofed 
by another law of ihe fame kind, 
muft be underftood to be excluded 
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was inflifted is competent to the 
removal of it. It is true there are 
obftacles in the way of fuch a mea- 
fure ; government will with diffi- 
culty be prevailed upon to rifk fuch 
a portion of the revenue as that 
which the duty on falt produces, 
for any doubtful fubftitute of un- 
tried efficacy; but is not the na- 
tional income for the national ad- 
vantage? and if this end can be as 
effe&tually anfwered by relinquifh- 
ing any part of it, as it would be 
by the expenditure of fo much,; 
why fhould it not be complied 
with? The profperity of a nation 
is not to be eftimated by the mag- 
nitude of its revenue, and its naval. 
and military eftablifhments: thefe 
may exift in the higheft poffible 
degree of {plendour, while the ma- 
jority of the people fubfift on the 
feanty charity of public fubfcrip- 
tions. 


W. X. 


Univerfal Magazine. 


from it ; as, for inftance, whether. 
we are to tell the truth to a mad- 
man, when the death of a third 
perfon would be the inevitable con- 
fequence, and fuch like, which it 
is unneeeffary to mention. 

*¢ By moral obligation is meant, 
conformable to the general fenti- 
ment of mankind, thofe duties 
which infinite wifdom has impofed 
on moral beings, and on the obferv- 
ance of which, infinite goodnefs 
has made their higheft happine(s 
ultimately to depend. By moral 
laws, which afcertain, and by their 
fan&ions enforce thofe duties, I 
underftand the laws of God, where- 
ever recognized, whether in natu- 
ral or revealed religion. 

“ Having thusexplained my idea 
of the real meaning of the queftion, 
I fhall only take up fo much of 
your time as will enable me to 
confider a fevere cafe or two, and 
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notice the unhappy and fatal con- 
fequences that flow from the prdc- 
tical adoption of the affirmative of 
the queftion. 

«« Thefe who are of opinion that 
the prefervation of life, when in 
the power of a lawlefs ruffian, 
would juftify tke violation of an 
acknowledged moral obligation, 
would do well to confider whether 
there be a principle more confifient 
with the moral fitnefs of things, on 
which life can be refigned, than 
that of obedience to the law of him 
who gave it. Whiether there are 
any circumftances that can confer 
on the laft fcene of life more real 
dignity, or afford to thofe interett- 
ed in its continuance, more true 
ground of confolation. But, as 
this pleais founded on a regard for 
human life, it deferves to be treat- 
ed with refped&, and | freely enter 
into the indignation of him who 
ufes it; I go along with him, in 
thofe painful feelings, which in 
his breaft cannot fail to be excited, 
by contemplating the prodigal 
wafte of our fpecies, which, fo 
lately, exhibited Europe a theatre 
of brutal, bloody contention, and 
which is moft palpably the confe- 
quence of trampling upon thofe 
facred obligations of which I am 
now the humble advocate, 

“Upon due refleétion, I fhould 
hope that my opponent, in the cafe 
under confideration, will not claim 
jaftification: I fhould be glad to 
find fome point between the ex- 
tremes of our opinions, at which 
we might meet. Let us allow the 
fevere circumftances in which our 
probationift is placed, and the con- 
fideration of the weaknefs of hu- 
mat) nature, to furnith fomething 
like an apology for the infra@tion 
of the law; but let us not attempt 
to juftify it, for if we could do it, 
we fhould condemn him who, in 
the like fituation, fhould obey the 
law, give a vicious turn to moral 
daty, the gencral tendency of which 
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would be to diftra& and confound ° 
the moral world. 

‘‘I am the more folicitous that 
the moral obligation’ may be efta- 
blithed in this cafe, becaufe, if the 
exemption be authorized here, 
what, let me atk, will be its force 
in the cafe that lies next to this? 
And, again, what will be its autho- 
rity in the cafe next beyond that ? 
and fo on, till, in the feries, we ar- 
rive at the greateft degree of moral 
turpitude. You have allowed me to 
perjure myfelf to fave my life: what 
is life without enjoyment? And is 
not property the means of enjoy- 
ment ? Am [ not then permitted to’ 
perjure mytelf to fave my property? 
Where is the line of demarcation to 
be drawn ? What becomes of the 
diftinGion of virtue and vice? You 
who, in fuch cafes, teach me to de- 
fpife the laws of God, tell me from 
what motive I am to refpe@ them 
in any cafe, when, in the purfuit of 
property and enjoyment, I fee my 
intereft in their fecret ,violation ? 

«« The principle of felf- preferva- 
tion, ufually urged in fuch cafes, 
as the firft law of nature, will be 
of no avail, unlefs it can be fhewn 
that the negative of the queftion is 
inconfiftent with this law. Asa 
law of nature, it applies to differ- 
ent beings, according to their ref- 
petive natures or eflences ; that of 
man is admitted to be moral. How 
then can a man be faid to fave 
himfelf, who facrifices his mora- 
lity?) The whole £/ is certainly 
not faved; his {wperior and beft 
part, that which is the diftinguith- 
ing charaéteriftic of his fpecies, is, 
with refpe& to him, loft; a brute 
then is only faved, not the man. 

“Tf it fhould be thought that 
reafon alone conftitutes his diftin- 
guifhing attribute, I would atk 
whether a brute would not be 
more a brute by the poffeffion of 
reafon, in as much, as the {phere 
of his mifchievous brutality would 
be thereby enlarged? Whether a 
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man, without any moral principle 
of aétion, under the uncontrouled 
guidance of this faculty, in puarfuit 
of the gratification of his inftiné&s 
and appetites, would not be the 
moft noxious brute of ‘the foreft ? 
And whether, in fa&, it be not to 
fach brates that the unhappy and 
the oppretfed, in every walk of life, 
ewe the largeft portion of their 
fufferings ? 

“The conviction of the indif- 
penfability of the moral duty I with 
to enforce, (the only moral duty I 
have any conception of) is equally 
confirmed by the confiderations of 
what would be its happy influence 
on mankind, were a fimilar con- 
viction of its truth and importance 
to be univerfally felt ; and from a 
view of the evils that have refult- 
ed to fociety from thofe licentious 
inftitutions, that-impioufly fubje& 
the law of God to that of man, 
and by which a divine revelation 
from heaven is given to the rulers 
of the earth, to be converted into 
an engine of oppreffion, while the 
unhallowed priefts and minifters of 
fuch inftitutions, as if oppreffion 
were jufiice, preach to the people 
the fublime doétrine of implicit 
obedience to their oppreffors, 

“But as the authority of the 
laws I contend for, which all pro- 
tefs to revere, could not be dire@ly 
and avowedly oppofed by thofe 
paffions againft which all exclaim, 
the principle of Exespigncy has 
been adopted, which principle (if 
principle it can in any proper fenfe 
be called) provides forall ends by 
every kind of means—thus, the 
fufficiency ef man’s wifdom mif- 
taking his true happiaefs, has pre- 
fumptuoufly oppofed that wifdom 
which is infinite—in the fuppofed 
defect of omnifcience, men fubmit 
to be governed by men, and become 
the flaves of flaves: thus it is that 
the worft paflions, under the im- 
pofing name of expediency, violate 
every principle of jattice, betray 
the moft facred of trufis, and, fome- 
times in attempting to eftablidh 
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defpotic power .excite the refent- 
ment of a people, involve nations 
in the miferies of anarchy, and all- 
the horrors of civil war. 

“It is expediency that perverts 
the fimple and plain traths of re- 


-velation to fanGtion fyftems of op- 


preffion and tyranny ! 

“It is expediency that gives 
more importance to the belief of 
what is confetfedly unintelligible, 
than to the practice of thofe effen- 
tial duties which cannot be mif- 
taken, 

““It is expediency, or, if yeu 
pleafe, neceflity (which is a more 
emphatic name of the fame prin- 
ciple) which ferves as the mont- 
trous medium by which the con- 
tradi€tory ideas of ‘ Save men’s 
lives,” and ‘‘ Deftroy men’s lives,” 
are difcovered to agree and per- 
feétly harmonize. 

“ It is expediency that claffes a 
Wilberforce with a Robefpierre, 
and covers them both with blood ! 
—Chriftians! ftrike at this idol, 
the invention of men’s brains, 
more the enemy of your caufe than 
were all the images of all. ages 
that have been “ the fabrication 
of men’s hands.” Strike, or be- 
lieve that in converting the beathen 
world, the gofpel dove perithed in 
the foul, unnatural embrace of the 
Imperial Eagle. 

“ Philofophers! philanthropifts ! 
who oppre{s and torture intelleé, 
in projecting fyfiems of focial hap- 
pinefs, ceafe from your labours, 
—fimplify the tatk you inipofe on 
yourtelves—-refign us to the, laws 
of him who made us—coucenirate 
your powers; let your energies 
take a new dire@ion ; eftablith on 
the mind of man this important 
truth—that difobedience to thote 
laws, on whatever motive, in what- 
ever fituation, private or public, fe 
far from being juftifiable, is the ov- 
ly fource of all the evil that dish- 
gures and darkens the moral world, 
the only caufe of all the injuttice 
that degrades, oppreifes, and de- 
yours the human race!” Ww, 
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THE FAITHFUL SPANIEL. 


[An Anecdote.] 


A MERCHANT of Corinth was 
charged, by the magitirates of that 
city, with a commiflion to an ifland 
fituated near Athens. This mer- 
chant had a large water fpaniel, 
which ufually accompanied bim in 
his travels, but was prevented from 
following him, in the prefent in- 
fiance, by being accidentally fhut 
up in a room, . 

The merchant had not been long 
embarked, before his faithful com- 
panion found the fecret of efcaping 
through the window; and he im- 
mediately ran to the door, to fee if 
his matier was there ; but, alas! he 
was not to be found. By this time 
the veilel, driven by a fair wind, 
was fearcely perceptible from the 
fhore. What an embarraffment 
was this for the poor dog ? What 
could he do? What would become 
of him? After a moment’s hefita- 


tion, however, he plunged into the 
tea, and fwam towards the fhip 


with all his might. He had not 
got far before a terrible ftorm arofe: 
the lightning flathed, the wind 
blew, the thunder rolled, torrents 
of rain fell from the heavens, and 
the waves ran mountains high. All 
this did not prevent the affeGtion- 
ate creature from continuing his 
efforts, though he had not gained 
inthe leaft upon the fhip; which 
had been driven with greater rapi- 
dity from the violence of the tem- 
pelt. 

However, the weather foon be- 
came as ferene as it had been be- 
fore tempeftuous: the fun fhone 
with all its fplendour, and the 
mildnefs of the air invited the Co- 
rinthian tocome upon deck. While 
he was contemplating the magnifi- 
cent fpectacle of the glaffy ocean, 
and the contraft of a calm fucceed- 
ing a form, he was furprifed by 


the barking of a deg, which he 
foon difcovered to be his own fa- 
vourite fpaniel; he immediately 
ran to the pilot, and begged him to 
flacken the courfe of the veffel ; fo 
that, by the help of a rope, they 
might be able to fave the poor ani- 
mal, which was fo fpent that it 
could fcarcely keep itfelf above 
water. His entreaties were in vain. 
He promifed a great recompence if 


‘his requeft could be complied 


with, but even that was rejected. 
The furly mariner anfwered, that 
he fhould not ftop the courfe of his 
veffel, for the fake of a dog. Being 
anxious to arrive at their intended 
port, the paflengers were nearly all 
of the fame mind; fo that the poor 
animal was ftill obliged to follow 
the veffel as well as he was able ; 
but the wind blowing freth, by the 
time they arrived at their deflina- 
tion he was entirely out of fight. 
The Greek looked for him in vain 
for fome time, but he at laft efpied 
him, tofling up and down, at the 
mercy of the waves; for he was fo 
exhanfied that he had no longer 
power to dire& his courfe. He 
had juft ftrength to reach the thore, 
which he had no fooner accom- 
plifhed than he fell down on the 
fand, and breathed his laft, with 
his head upon his mafter’s feet. 

“ Unfeeling wretch!” exclaimed 
the indignant Corinthian, ‘“ what 
would it have coft thee to have 
been a. little obliging ? By faving 
the life of this animal, more fenfi- 
ble.than thyfelf, thou wouldit have 
faved me the moft poignant regret; 
and, for- a little trouble, thou 
wouldft have gained this purfe of’ ° 
gold, which would have enriched 
thee and thy family for the re- 
mainder of your lives.” 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Means of comparing the different De- 
grees of INDUSTRY and SENSIBILITY, which are vifible in 


BIRDS. 


{By M. Lacevepe, Member of the Confervative Senate, and of the 
, National Inftitute of France.] 


A VERY high degree of intereft 
and attention is naturally excited 
by the contemplation of the differ- 
ent kinds of birds. It is a fubjeé 
that prefents the natural hiftorian 
with a clafs remarkable in point of 
form, habits, and qualities ; it fur- 
nifhes the painter with models of 
grace and lightnefs, and with a co- 
louring at once brilliant and har- 
monious; and it exhibits to the 
poet the moft captivating imagery, 
animated comparifons, and ingent- 
ous fables to adorn his compoflitions, 
To the fame ciafs alfo, fouls en- 
jowed with fenfibility are indebted 
for the happieft moments of the 
fineft days, the fweeteft charms of 
the moft delightful feafon, and the 
innocent amulements of the hap- 
pieft period of human life. 

Whatever may lead to a more 
accurate knowledge of the feather- 
ed tribe, -and enable us.to form a 
more correct judgment with regard 
to the faculties peculiar. to this 
clafs, ought therefore to be received 
with a due degree of complaifance 
and refpeé&t. In the confideration 
of this fubje&t, we muft pay proper 
attention to thofe qualities of birds, 
which are moft apt to ftrike the 
obferver; to thofe that difcover 
points of fimilarity to the intelli- 
gence of animals, and which may 
determine more exaétly the degree 
of inftin& that has fallen to their 
fhare: and the moft obvious of thefe 
are their induftry and fenfibility. 

In order to determine the force 
of fenfibility, and the extent of in- 
duftry in fuch fpecies, and after- 
wards to combine from the fingu- 
larities of each, a general picture 


of thefe faculties confidered rela- 
tively to the entire clafs of birds, 
it will not be fufficient to examine 
with fcrupulous attention the faés 
which depend on thefe two quali 
ties, or to ftudy them with fagaci- 
ous diligence, and calculate them 
with accuracy and precifion, we 
mutt, moreover, be enabled to com- 
pare, with minute exaétnefs, the 
refults and obfervations made up- 
on one fpecies, with thofe of which 
every other fpecies had been the 
objet. With this view, I have 
judged it expedient to lay before 
naturalifts and travellers, a com- 
parative fcale of the induttry of 
the different {pecies of birds, and 
likewife a comparative fcale of 
their different degrees of fenfibi- 
lity. 

With refpe& to the firft of thefe, 
it may be obferved, that we have 
no other means of afcertaining the 
induftry of animated beings, befides 
the refults which are derived from 
that faculty; that is, the greater or 
lefs degree of perfection that is vi- 
fible in their works. In this re- 
fpe&, the fame circumftance may 
be obferved with regard to birds, 
as to almoft every defcription of 
living creatures: their moft re- 
markable labours have no further 
obje& than the conftruétion, the 
arrangement, and the comfort of 
their afylum. They employ their 
greateft exertions in order to pre- 
pare and fecure their habitations, 
for that period of pleafure and of 
pain, of enjoyment and uneafinets, 
in which they are to give birth to 
a new being, to watch over it with 
attention, to — and defend it 
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from the inclemency of the feafons. 
It is on this occafion that they dif- 
play all their refources, exert their 
utmoft induftry, and put forth all 
their {kill and invention. It is 
thereforeia the conftruction of their 
nefts, that we muft fearch for the 
veftiges of their induftry. It is in 
the principal differeuces which are 
manifefted in thofe habitations, 
that we fhall find the greater or 
lefs degree of perfection which is 
exhibited in the produce of their 
art; and as thefe differences are 
very eafy to be diftinguifhed, even 
under fome points of general uni- 
formity, we have thought proper 
to introduce them, in order to draw 
up the comparative fcale which we 
venture to recommend to the at- 
tention of the friends of Natural 
Hiftory. 

This fcale is divided into eight 
degrees, which are nearly of equal 
magnitude. In the loweft point 


of the {cale, we place the induftry 
of thofe birds which conftru& no 
neft for themfelves, and invade the 
afylum of other birds, fuch as the 


cuckoo and the owl; or thofe that 
are content with the fmall thelter 
they may find on the fhores of the 
ocean, like the halcyon ; or in the 
fand, like the oftrich; in the open 
fields, like the partridge ; or on the 
fummit of a craggy rock, like the 
eagle and the vulture. 

The fecond degree will point 
out thofe birds that conftru@ their 
nefts with clumfy materials, col- 
lected without choice, and brought 
together without care, like the 
rude habitation which is raifed on 
the fea-fhore by the large and @a- 
vy bird which is known"by the 
name of the a/batros. 

By the third degree we fhall de- 
fignate the nefts that are made from 
materials which are tolerably well 
fele&ed, prepared with attention, 
and are often carried from a great 
diftance ; habitations, for inftance, 
which are formed with mofs, co- 
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vered with clay, and lined with 
tender herbs and leaves; fuch as 
the nefits of blackbirds, and other 
{maller birds, 

When the materials:are inter- 
woven with a certain degree of 
ikill, are applied with art, and con- 
neéted together by a combination 
of contrivances, as we may fee in a 
particular manner in the neft of 
the great bird which is found on 
the thores of South America, and 
which is known by the name of 
the kamichi; this portion of induf- 
try comes under the fourth degree 
on our comparative fcale. 

To the fifth degree it will be 
proper to affign thote, whofe anxi- 
ety of refearch, and attentive dif- 
cernment, induce them to give their 
nefts the moft fuitable pofition, to 
fecure them from the dangers that 
might menace their tender and de- 
fencelefs young ; and it is in this 
manner that the co/ibris place their 
flender habitation at the extremity 
of a tapering bough, and conceal 
it witb ferepulous concern, by 
means of the leaves that encircle 
the fpreading fhoots of the brittle 
branch. 

The fixth degree belongs to the 
birds that take the greateft precau- 
tion to fecure the fafety of their 
little families, and whofe habita- 
tions, like thofe of feveral {pecies 
of fwallows and tomtits, prefent 
narrow entrances or wincing .ap- 
proaches, a fort of projection or 
pent-houfe, and feveral diflin& and 
feparate cavities. 

To the feventh degree muft be 
referred the birds, whofe females 
build their cells clofe to one ano- 
ther; and by a great exertion of 
induftry, carry on their operations 
in concert, and complete their ha- 
bitations, which are contiguous, 
and provided with inlets and aper- 
tures on a great part of their cir- 
cumference. 

The eighth degree muft be re- 
ferved for the auis and the cacigues, 
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whofe females, frequently to the 
number of fifty, emulate the induf- 
try of the beavers, and confine their 
nefts, though diftiné and feparate, 
under a large and general cover, 
which embraces and protects all 
their little manfions, and which 
cannot poffibly be effeéted unlefs 
by a very conftant and very uncom- 
mon combination of concord, fkill, 
and refources, This latter cireum- 
ftance forms the moft elevated 
point of the induftry of the fea- 
thered tribe; and now we fhall 
defcend from the confideration of 
our firft comparative fcale, in or- 
der to afcend toa {cale of a fimilar 
conftruétion. 

Let us now reckon up the dif- 
tinguifhing marks of fentibility in 
the fame birds, and prefent a mea- 
fure of this attribute, divided into 
eight degrees nearly equal, and on 
the fame plan as the former fcale 
that reprefented their induftry. 

The fenfibility of all animals 
muft be eftimated from its effets ; 
and among all the a@s which muft 
be referred to their fenfibility, the 
moft important and remarkable 
confift in the nature and the dura- 
tion of their affeStion for their 
mates. 

Let us therefore obferve the ha- 
bits of the males with regard to 
the female birds; and thefe habits 
will furnifh us with the fcale of 
fenfibility, as the Jabours of the fe- 
males have provided the compata- 
tive fcale of induftry. 

Our firft queftion muft now be, 
what birds muft we place on the 
firft degree, and on the loweft 
point of our fcale ? The anfwer is, 
that fpecies the males of which 
abandon their mates before they 
begin to prepare the afylum in 
which they depofit their eggs. 
What fpecies comes more peculiar- 
ly under the fecond degree ? that, 
the males of which continue with 
their females during the greater 
part of the time which is employed 


¥, 
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in the conftru@tion of their nefts, 
It is unneceflary to furnifh inftances 
of thefe two feeble degrees of fen- 
fibility. Tothe third degree we 
fhall refer the cacigues, which we 
have already mentioned; the induf- 
try of which birds has often excit- 
ed the admiration of the inhabit- 
ants of South America. They are 
more conftantly with their females, 
nor do they forfake them when they 
are occupied in building their nefts, 
in the confiruétion of which they 
lend their affiftance, and finith 
them with that degree of patience 
and induftry which excites the 
wonder of the Natural Hiftorian. 
The fourth degree exhibits to us 
that fpecies, the males of which 
guard and proteét their mates dur- 
ing the long fatigues of incubation. 
They carry to them a part of that 
nourifhment which is fo neceflary 
to their fubsiftence, and endeavour 
to charm by their fongs the tedi- 
oufnefs of an incubation, which is 
prolonged for feveral days. Among 
thefe we muft rank fome wood- 
cocks of South America; fome yel- 
lowhammers which are not to be 
found in our quarter of the globe ; 
and the nightingale, whofe tender 
and affe&ing melodies the echoes 
of the peaceful woods fo frequently 
repeat, in the ftillnefs of the calm 
night, and in the delightful feafon 
of his loves. A more affeGionate 
concern, which induces the male 
to hatch in concert with the female 
the eggs which fhe has laid, is in- 
dicated by the fifth degree on our 
comparative fcale. We delight to 
behold this remarkable attachment 
in the numerous and beautiful 
tribes of parrots, and in the family 
of fly-birds, that keep within the 
torrid zone, waving with a bril- 
liant luftre, and glittering with 
gold, with diamonds, and rubies, 
and which have received from na- 
ture an equal portion of fenfibility 
and beauty. Weare not lefs de- 
lighted in yiewing the fame affec 
312 
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tion in the dutky-coloured birds of 
the northern ocean, that are, with 
little variation, expofed amidft 
rocks covered with fnow, and amidft 
enormous maffes of ice. 

We referve the fixth degree for 
that clafs, the males of which, like 
thofe of the ftorks and the dronte:, 
(if the latter are ftill in exiftence), 
participate the affiduity and tender 
concern of the female for their un- 
fledged young. 

In the feventh degree, we behold 
the pelicans, and fome wild pigeons, 
the males of which, as well as the 
females, prepare in their mouths 
the neceflary nourifhment for their 
tender offspring. 

Finally, the eighth degree is 
juftly appropriated to thofe male 
birds, whofe attachment is ftronger 
and more durable, and which in- 
‘duces them to continue with their 
mates, to afift them and defend 
them, for a long period after their 
young are on the wing. On this 
highett degree of the fcale we muft 
place fome ftarlings, or fea-fwal- 
lows, and a few of the fpecies of 
pheafants. In this point we like- 
wife meet with the partridges, which 

« we have mentioned in another part 
of our fcale, with an inferior degree 
of induftry ; and, if after we have 
compared the fenfibility and in- 
dufiry of different birds, we make 
a frefh comparifon of their infting& 
or intelligence, how many new in- 
ftances of a different defcription, 
which are worthy the attention of 
the philofopher, fhall we not per- 
ceive, in the diftribution of thefe 
three attributes, and in the portion 
of thofe faculties which nature has 
wifcly allotted to every fpecies of 
birds? As for the reft, it is eafy to 
imagine, that in order to eftablith 
& vigorous comparifon between the 
different fpecies, whofe induftry or 
fenfibility thall be defcribed, with 
reference to f{cales, fuch as we have 
adopted, it will be neceffary to 
point out in the conclufions drawn 


from thefe qualities, how much is 
to be afcribed tothe influence of cli- 
mate on the bird, to the elevation 
of the temperature of the air dur- 
ing the time of incubation, to the 
quality of the nourifhment bett 
adapted to each clafs, to the foli- 
tude of its retreat, to the number 
of its enemies, to the ftrength of 
the arms it has received for attack 
or defence, to the largenefs of its 
wings, to the fwiftnefs of its flight, 
the force of its beak, the dimen- 
fions of its feet, the form of thofe 
inftruments with which nature has 
furnifhed it, in order to colle&, 
prepare, unite, and arrange the 
materials of its neft. It is, there- 
fore, the greater or lefs perfection 
difcoverable in the conftruétion of 
their nefis, that marks the differ- 
ent degrees of induftry in birds ; 
and it is their conftancy, and the 
extent of their attention to their 
mates, that brings to light the va- 
rious degrees of their fenfibility. 
By adopting thefe two comparative 
fcales, and employing them with 
difcernment, it may be poffible to 
difcover relations of important con- 
fequence to the Naturalift, and 
fome which may not be altogether 
ufelefs to the moft profound meta- 
phyfician, 

As thefe truths muft neceffarily 
be numerous, fufceptible of many 
applications, and fertile in analo- 
gous refults, they may provide 
means to the natural philofopher 
of arriving at more fublime and 
general principles; he may advance 
from approximation to approxima- 
tion, and from fummit to fummit, 
in a manner, till he arrives at the 
moft unbounded profpeéts. He will 
be enabled, with a degree of lefs 
imperfection, to come to a nearer 
knowledge and infight of that myl- 
terious and all-powerful nature, 
which is the model of ail induaftry, 
the origin of all fenfibility, and the 
primary fountain of talents, virtue, 
and happinefs, 
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An Account of an ImpRovED SystEM of teaching Cuit- 
DREN ¢o /vell and read. 


[From Lancaster's Improvements in Education.] 


THE predominant feature in the 
youthful. difpofition, is an almoft 
irrefiftible propenfity to adtion ; 
this, if properly controlled by fuit- 
able employment, will become a 
valuable auxiliary to the matter, 
but, if negleéted, will be apt to de- 
generate into rebellion. Active 
youths, when treated as cyphers, 
will generally thew their confe- 
quence by exercifing themfelves in 
mifchief; this is often the caufe of 
that unpleafant riotous difpofition 
evinced at our public fchools, 
where the pupils brave every thing 
but the cenfures of their friends, 
or the difgrace of expulfion. 

Aware of thefe things, I have 
endeavoured to render the degree 
of knowledge I poflefs fubfervient 
to the intereft of the inftitution, by 
reducing theory into practice. My 
fchool is attended by three hundred 
fcholars. The whole fyftem of tui- 
tion is almoft entirely condudted 
by boys; the writing books are 
ruled with exaétnefs, and all the 
writers fupplied with good pens by 
the fame means. In the firft in- 
fiance, the {chool is divided into 
claffes, to each of thefe a lad is ap- 
pointed as monitor: he is refponfi- 
ble for the morals, improvement, 
good order, and cleanlinels of the 
whole clafs. It is his duty to make 
a daily, weekly, and monthly re- 
port of progrefs, fpecitying the 
number of |e ffons performed, boys 
prefent, abfent, &c. &c.—As we 
naturally expect the boys who teach 
others to read, to leave fehoo] when 
their education is complete, and do 
not with that they thould negleé& 
their own improvement in other 
fludies, they are inflructed to train 
other lads as affiftants, who, in fu- 
ture, may fupply their place; and, 
in the mean time, leave them to 


improve in other branches of learn- 
ing. To be a monitor is coveted - 


by the whole fchool, it being au 


office at once honourable and pro-~ 
duétive of emolument: “ Solid pud- 
ding, as well as empty praife.” 

We have, befide, other lucrative 
offices of truft. A monitor delivers 
out the leather commendatory tic- 
kets; a fecond, the tickets of the 
order of merit ; another has a ge- 
neral charge as to cleanlinefs, &c. 
and a fourth has the charge of near 
three hundred flates. Thus, every 
duty has its refpettive officer, and 
the fidelity and affiduity difplayed 
in its difcharge by thefe younglings, 
is furpriing. This fyfem of tui- 
tion is mutually for the advantage 
of the lads who teach, and thofe 
who are taught; by it the path of 
learning is ftrewed with flowers; 
for the monitors have rewards at- 
tached to the proper difcharge of 
their refpective duties. Thus, if a 
Jad in oneclafs is qualified, by im- 
provement, for removal toa high- 
er, he receives an appropriate re« 
ward, and his monitor alfo a fimi- 
lar one. The fame regulation takes 
place in arithmetic, on going into 
anew rule, The advantage, de- 
rived from the daily reports of pros 
grefs made by each clafs being re- 
gularly booked, is great ; it obliges 
the monitors to go ftraight for- 
ward, and not wander from one 
leflon to another; it affords, by 
infpe@ion, a true account of the 
letions, &c. performed by every 
boy ; and alfo a retro{pe@ive view 
of the general progrefs of thewhole 
fchool —Bat it is pow time to give 
fome account of oar improved me- 
thods of tuition: they may, poffi- 
bly, prove a public benefit. The 
method of {pelling feems to be the 
moft excellent, it being entirely an 
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addition to the regular courfe of 
fiudies, without interfering with, 
or deranging them in the leaf. It 
commands attention, gratifies the 
active difpofition of youth, and is 
an excellent introduétion and auxi- 
liary to writing. It fuperfedes, in 
a great meafure, the ufe of books 
in tuition, while (to fpeak mode- 
rately) it doubles the actual im- 
provement of the children. It is 
as fimple an operation as can well 
be conceived.—Thus, fupply twen- 
ty boys with flates and pencils, and 
pronounce any word for them to 
write, fuppofe it is the word “ ab- 
fo-lu-ti-on ;” they are obliged to 
liften with attention, to catch the 
found of every letter as it falls 
from their teacher's lips; again, 
they have to retrace the idea of 
every letter, and the pronunciation 
of the word, as they write it on the 
flates. If we examine ourfelves, 
when we write letters, we fhall 
find that writing is fo much affo- 
ciated and conneéted with ortho- 
graphy, that we cannot write a 
word without fpelling as we write, 
and involuntarily corre€ting any 
jnaccuracy that may occur. 

Now thefe twenty boys, if they 
were at a common fchool, would 
each have a book, and, one at a 
time, would read or fpeil to their 
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teacher, while the other nineteen 
were looking at their books, or 
about them, as they pleafed ; or, if 
their eyes are rivetted on their 
books, by terror and coercion, can 
we be fure that the attention of 
their minds is engaged as appear- 
ance feems to fpeak it is. On the 
contrary, when they have flates, the 
twentieth boy may read to the 
teacher, while the other nineteen 
are {pelling words on the flate, in- 
ftead of fitting idle. The clafs, by 
this means, will fpell, write, and 
read, at the fame inftant of time. 
In addition to this, the fame trou- 
ble which teaches twenty, will fuf- 
fice to teach fixty or a hundred, by 
employing fome of the fenior boys 
to infpeé& the flates of the others, 
they not omitting to fpell the word 
themfelves, and on a fignal being 
given by them to the principal 
teacher, that the word is finifhed 
by all the boys they overlook, he is 
informed when to diGate another 
tothe clafs. This experiment has 
been repeatedly practifed by 112 
and 128 boys at once; and judici- 
ous perfons, good judges on the 
fubje& of education, who were pre- 
fent, were convinced that the fame 
trouble was fufficient to teach 200 
boys, or more, on the fame plan. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 


(From Karamsin’s Travels. ] 


PARIS appears to the beft ad- 
vantage when you approach it from 
Verfailles; large buildings, with 
fieeples and cupolas, are obferved 
before you ; on the right flows the 
Seine, bordered with picturefque 
gardens and fummerhoufes ; on the 
left rifes, in the back ground of an 
extenfive green plain, the Mout- 
Martre, covered with windmills, 
refembling an army of winged gi- 
ants. The road is broad, level, as 
imooth as a table, and in the even- 
ing lighted by lamps. The Bar. 


—miufic refouads eyery where, and 


tigre is a houfe of a middle fize, 
but ftriking on account of its archi- 
te&ture. Acrofs a large, fine mea- 
dow, the road leads to the Champs 
Elifées, which have not in vain this 
charming name. They confift of a 
grove, which feems to have been 
planted by the Orcades themfelves ; 
here and there interrupted by little 
green fpots, on which ftand fmall 
neat houfes, which are either cof- 
fee-houfes or fome kind of fhops. 
Here the people walk on Sundays 
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the young people are dancing. 
Can any one deny that Paris 
is the firft city of the world, the 
centre of all magnificence and 
grandeur, when he afcends the 
great terrace, and beholds every 
where, behind and before, to the 
right and to the left, the largeft and 
handfomeft buildings, palaces, and 
temples the fine banks of the 
Seine the bridges of granite, 
acrofs which throng thoufands of 
people and of carriages? But here 
you moft remain, if you would not 
alter your opinion. On.proceeding 
further, you meet with narrow 
ftreets, and the moft difagreeable 
mixture of wealth and beggary. 
Clofe to the brilliant fhop of a 
jeweller, lies a heap of rotten ap- 
ples and herrings; dirt abounds 
every where; and now and then, 
even blood ftreams in rivulets from 
the butchers’ thops.—One muft ftop 
nofe and eyes here! The picture of 
the moft elegant city is loft, and it 
feems as if all the dirt and filth of 
the world had been brought to Pa- 
ris, by fubterraneous canals ; but 
go one fiep further, and you breathe 
the fragrant odours of Arabia, for 
you are in the vicinity of one of 
thofe thops, fo numerous in Paris, 
where they fell perfumes and po- 
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matum. In fhort, at every ftep is 
a new atmofphere and new ob- 
je&ts of luxury, or of the molt 
difagreeable uncleanlinefs ; fo that 
Paris may juftly be called the finett 
and fouleit, the moft fragrant and 
moft ftinking city on the globe. 
The ftreets are all, without excep- 
tion, narrow and dark. The cele- 
brated fireet, Saint-Honoré, is the 
longeft, moft noify and dirty. Woe 
to the poor pedeftrian, particularly 
when it rains! I/e muft either wade 
through the dirt, in the middle of 
the ftreet, or the water pours 
down on his head from the gutters 
on the tops of the houfes, and leaves 
him not a dry thread. <A coach is 
abfolutely neceffary, at leaft fora 
firanger, for the French underftand 
perfectly how to walk through the 
dirt, without befpattering them- 
felves; they leap moft admirably 
from one ttone to another, and take 
fhelter in a fhop from a carriage. 
The celebrated Tournefort, who 
had travelled almoft all over the 
world, on his return, was crufhed 
to death, by a hackney coach; be- 
caufe, on his travels, he had forgot- 
ten the art of fkipping in the 
fireets, like a goat: an art abfo- 
lutely neceflary to an inhabitant of 
Paris! 


1{MIDITY AND FEMALE COURAGE COMPARED. 


[From Hamitton’s Letters.] 


TIMIDITY, when confidered 
merely as an enemy to vigorous ex- 
ertion, will be found an obftacle to 
eyery {pecies of excellence; as by 
fettering the mind it is particularly 
friendly to prejudice, and inimical 
to truth. The felf-poffeffion which 
feems the inheritance of great 
minds, #s, in reality, but the tri- 
umph of reafon over the paffions of 
furprife and fear; which on no 
emergency can be promptly con- 
guered by minds accuftomed to the 
early dominion of terror. It furely 
then is our bufinefs to guard as 


“/ 


much as poffible againft the early 
introdution of a paffion which is 
in its excefs equally injurious to 
happinefs and virtue. Females, in- 
deed, are feldom placed in thofe fitu- 
ations where the exertion of ative 
courage is required. Whatever is 
unneceffary is abfurd; the affecta- 
tion of it is difgufting. But of that 
paflive courage which takes the 
name of fortitude, where is the 
woman, who, in fome period of 
life, is not called on for its exer- 
tion? By the delicacy of her frame 
expofed to inevitable fuffering from 
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bodily pain, aught not her mind to 
be firengthened to fupport it with 
frmnets ? Unhappy the friend, 
doubly unhappy the attendants, 
who are doomed to lilien to the 
guerulous murmurs of amiable 
weaknefs ander the preffure of bo- 
dily infirmity ? Here, I believe, it 
would be readily excufed, even by 
the moft firenuous advocate for the 
charms of feminine imbecility. But 
having once deprived the mind of 
firength and energy, we mutt take 
all the confequences : of thefe the 
incapacity of fupporting pain with 
any degree of firmnefs is, perhaps, 
not the wor. The felfithnefs, al- 
moft always, connected with ex- 
treme timidity of temper, is a con- 
fequence we fthouid ftill more 
ftrongly deprecate, Active bene- 
volence requires a degree of refo- 
lution, a dereliction of felf, to 
which the timid can never attain. 
Let us compare the two by exam- 
ples from real life. Isit an un- 
common thing to fee a lady who is 
the flave of foolifh fears with re- 


gard to her own perfonal fafety, 
thew very little concern for the 


fafety of others? I have feen one 
who, if a cow but looked at her in 
her walks, would {cream with ter- 
yor, and run from it as fhe weuld 
trom a Benga! tyger: yet with 
great fang froid permit her child 
to face the formidable animal, and 
turn it from the path! it is the pa- 
ture of cowardice and pufillanimity 
to direct the mind exclufively to 
the attention of felf. Ona mind 
thus occupied, the fufferings of 
others can make no imprefiion; 
nor can the focial or fympathetic 
afedtions in fuch circumftances 
exert their influence over the heart. 
How miftaken is it, then, to con- 
found the idea of gentlenefs, of 
which the feelings of beaevolence 
and complacency are the confti- 
tuents, with that cowardice which 
isthe confequence of an unmixed 
regard to felf! Permit me to illuf- 
tate the union of gentlepefs and 
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fortitude by an apt example with 
which my memory now furnithes 
me. Mrs. B. a lady whofe gentle- 
ne({s arofe from the pure fource of 
Chriftian meeknefs and unbounded 
philanthropy, after having fuffered 
with unrepining patience the pain- 
ful progrefs of a cancer, was advifed 


‘to fabmit to an operation, from 


which a faint hope of cure was en~- 
tertained by her medical friends, 
It happened that one of her fer- 
vants (I believe her kitchen maid) 
had about the fame time contraé- 
ed a white fwelling in her knee, 
for which amputation was pro- 
nounced the only remedy. Dur- 
ing the progrefs of her diforder, 
Mrs. B. took infinite pains to 
firengthen the weaker mind of her 
fellow-fafferer, and to bring her to 
that calm refignation to the Divine 
will, of which the herfelf was fo 
bright an example. The amiable 
miftrefs, who was.mother of a large 
family, fpent the morning in giv- 
ing fuch admonitions to her child- 
ren, and fuch inftru@ions concern- 
ing them, as were fuggefted by a 
found underftanding, a pious mind, 
and a benevolent heart. But not 
even the affeGing idea of a laft in- 
terview (for fo the confidered it) 
with her beloved children, could fo 
far conquer her feelings as to ren- 
der her forgetful of the poor fuf- 
ferer above ftairs, whofe feeble 
mind was in agonies of appreben- 
fion at the near profpect of the 
dreaded event. She fent tu her fe- 
veral metiages of coufolation be- 
fore the arrival of the furgeons, 
and after fhe had with heroic forti- 
tude endured the cruel torture of 
an unfuccefsful operation, the firft 
and almoft the only words the ut- 
tered, were to detire an attendant 


.to inform Peggy, that the pain was 


not nearly fo great as the expe@ed! 
Let us compare the magnanimity 
of this conduct with the felath 
concern of a daftardly and timid 
fpirit, and declare to which of the 
two we would give the preference. 
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THERESA BALDUCCI: 


TWO years had elapfed fince 
There{a Balducci, a Florentine lady; 
was left a widow, with two fons. 
Thefe being out of tutelage, poffefied 
of large property, no longer curbed 
by any refraint, and excited by wick- 
ed companions, gave themielves up 
to all the irregularities of mifguided 
youth. In vain did their mother en- 
‘dcavovr with periuafions, prayers, 
and tears, to recall them from cheir 
evil courfe of life: the was was not 
Hitered to.. The elder brother lived 
at Florence, and the younger was 
travelling through Italy. 

One night when the difconfolate 
mother Was alone, lamenting the cif- 
foiute conduct of her fons, fhe faw her 
doors fuddenly thrown open, apd a 
ftranger’ with violence ruth in, pale, 
trembling, and breathlefs: his looks 
befpoke trouble and difmay, and his 
countenance was overfpread with ter- 
ror and affright, holding a bloody 
fword in his hand. At fuch an un- 


expected and horrid fight, fhe was 


ftruck with aficnifhment and terror ; 
but the itranger, throwing himfelf at 
her feet, addrefied her in a fupplica- 
ting tone, ah! madam, fai¢ he, | 
befeech you, have compaffion on an 
unfortunate man. I am aR 
and arrived here a few days ago. 
Having finithed the bufinefs which 
bre ught me here, | was going to my 
inn, to prepare for my departure. 
Wot far trom this houfe, a man who 
was entirely unknown to me, met me, 
and in paffing, pufhed me radely; | 
complained to him of his uncivil be- 
haviour: to. his rudenefs, he added 
infults and abufe. I refented them: 
he redoubled his outrages, and dared 
even infolently to threaten me. Una- 
ble to bear any longer his provoking 
behaviour, I drew my fwerd: he did 
the fame, we fought, and on receiv- 
ing a wound, he fell to the ground. 
Heaven knows how F erieve for this 
involuntary crime! But yeu, madam, 
pray have pity ofan unfortunate man. 
Confufed and difmayed, I immedi- 
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ately betook myfelf to flight. Not 
knowing where to feek a refuge, [ 
have ventured in this houfe, which 
my good fortune made me find open. 
Pray! let it be an afylum to me for a 
fhort time, till I can at a late hour 
eicape from puriuit. 

"The lady ‘was ftruck with herror at 
the recital; a gloomy prefentiment 
filed her wind with a thoufand terrors : 
but liftenieg at that moment enly to 
the voice of humanity and compaffion, 
the thowed him to her clofet, and fhut 
him in. 

The prefertiment of the unfortu- 
nate mother was too foon verified; 
for a few minutes after, fhe heard a 
freth nofe, and going to the hall, faw 
her fon brought in, whofe blood guth- 
ed out from a large wound in his 
breatt. A loud thriek was -the na- 
tural confequence of fuch a fight, and 
her fon, who was enfeebled by the 
jofs of blood, and felt himfelf ap- 
proaching to his untimely end, col- 
lected his remaining ftrength, and 
turning to his mother, faid, you fee, 
madam, inune, an example of the juft 
judgements of heaven: I have de- 
ferved it. Let my death at leaft be a 
wafning to my brother. If the man 
who woend:d me fhould be appre- 
hended, I beg you will take upon you 
his defence. He is innocent. T‘at- 
tacked him..... Having finithed 
thefe words, he expired; and hjs me- 
ther fell upon him, and fainted. Be- 
ing carried away from her jon’s bloody 
corpfe, the attendants were a long 
time in fear for her life; nor did fe 
recover without the preatett diffeulty : 
then fhe burft out in tears, and be- 
wailed hzrlofs. She inceffandy called 
her fon; afked to fee him again; and 
the pe:fons who attended her were 
obliged, to carry her forcibly out of 
the apartment. Jt is eafy to guels 
what grief and terror agitated the 
young itranger, who, from the clofet 
wherein he was concealed, heard all 
the tumult, and the horror of this 
tragical event, of which unfortunately 











he had been the caufe ! On one hand, 
ene gricf for having occafioned the 
unhappinefs of a refpe&table mother, 
made him wih he’ had failen inttead 
of his enemy: on the other, the fear 
of being difcovered, made his blood 
freeze at every frefh noife he heard. 

In this agitation of mind and pain- 
ful terror, he remained till paft mid- 
night, when all the houfe being quiet, 
and the lady’s grief having yielded ig 
a flight degree to reflection, fhe went 
fhuddering to the clofet and opened 
it. The young ftranger prottrated 
himfelf at her feet : Heaven, faid he, 
heaven I call to witnefs, if I would 

*not give all my blood...... Rife, 
faid the lady, you have made-me the 
unhappieft of mothers that ever lived ; 
but I am acquainted with your inno- 
cence: my fon has enjoined me even 
to defend you, andi muftdoit. A 
chaife will be ready in a few miautes 
to carry you out of this country ; one 
of my fervants will efcort you to the 
frontiers ; this purfe will furniih to 
your wants. May heaven grant you 
that peace.of mind you have deprived 

me of. 

The young Roman feit himfeif 
touched to the heart with grief and 
tendernefs at fach unparalleled gene- 
rofity. Ah! never, faid he, never 
fhall I pardon myfelf for having 
grieved fo adorable a lady. He then 
offered up a thoufand prayers for her 
profperity, a thoufand times lic kiffed 
her beneficent hand, and ‘departed 
with tears in his eyes, firmly refolved 
to do all in his power to prove to her, 
whenever fortune fhould offer him the 
means, his forrow and gratitude, 

Fortune foon prefented to him the 
defired opportunity. He had hardly 
pafled Viterbo, when he faw a young 
gentleman attacked by two robbers, 
and had much difftalty to defend 
himfelf from them. He fprung from 
the chaile, and flew to his affiitance. 
The affailants fied ; but the young 
gentleman was wourded. He took 
him in his chaife, and humanely re- 
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condusted him’ to Viterbo: fortu- 
nately the wound was fight, aad he 
was icon cured. 

The young gentleman gave a thou- 
fand thanks to his brave deliverer ; 
but who can exprefs the confolation 
and joy thé Roman felt, on hearing 
he was brother to the very perfon he 
had unfortunately killed at Florence ? 
Embracing him tenderly, -he faid, 
what thanks do I not owe to heaven, 
for granting me the means to ac- 
knowledge, in part, the benefit I re- 
ceived from your adorable mother ! 
Eterna!ly will it be imprefled in my 
mind, and never wil! my gratitude be 
fatistied, whatever I may do. Haften 
to feeher; the ftands in extreme need 
of you, and fighs with impaiience for 
your return. “Tell her, that the fame 
perfon whofe life fhe faved, has now 
had the happinefs to make ufe of her 
gift in your favour; and that he is 
defirous to employ it entirely for you 
both. 

When young \Balducci arrived at 
Florence, he tas crue}ly furprifed at 
hearing from his mother wifat had 
happened: his finding ia the fame 
perfon the aathor of his brother’s 
death, and his own deliverer, excited 
in his brealt a contotip of patiions 
which combated violently againit each 
other. Hearing, however, ‘of nisin 
nocence, the horror he at firlt con- 
ceived againit him-fubfided gradually, 
and his fentiments of gratitude for the 
hf: he owed him, regained their na- 
tural afcendancy. Though fincerely 
lamenting the death of his brother, 
hé could not omit making ufe of all 
his intereit to obtain the Roman’s 
pardon, The two dreadial examples 
he had before his eyes made the 
deepeft impreffion on his mind. He 
faw to whut fatal dangers the errors 
of heediefs and difizated youth ge- 
neraliy lead: therefore, changing: bis 


mode of life, by his wife conduct, he 


finally comforted his mother for the 


afilicting lofs fhe had fultained, 


gk 2 
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Hints regarding Cattie. By Sir John Sinclair. 
(Foun his * Effays on Mifcelianeous Subjects.’ } 


THE obje& that every intelligent 
fa mer ought to have in view, who 
breeds and maintains domeftic ani- 
mals, is fr fit ; confequently he ought 
to find cut, as Bakewell happily ex- 
prefied it, ‘ the bef? machine for con- 
werling berbege, and othr food for 
anima’s, into money.’ f° 

Por that purpole, it is neceffary. to 
aicertain the fhape and nature of the 
animal which makes the moft profit- 
able ufe of the food it eats: that, 
however, muft depend much on the 
price of the different articles which 
the animal produces. For inftance, 
ta‘low formerly bore a higher price 
thin meat, and confequenily was a 
greater object in the breeding of cat- 
tle and fheep than at prefe:.t, whenit 
{cls at an inferror price, and the va- 
rious articles produced from it have 
become fo valuable, as to render a 
good dairy-cow the moft profitable of 
a!l our domeftic animals, and confe- 
quent'y entitled to peculiar attention. 
Meat, however, is.at prefent the ob- 
je& meft generally attended to; and 
it is certain that the breeding of cattle 
and fheep for the fhambles was riever 
carried to fuch perfeétion as it has 
lately been brought to in England. 

The caufe ot this it may. not be 
improper briefly to explain. 

Stock, in general (ard this is fiill 
the cafe in a multitude of inftances, 
and mult always be fo when. the 
breeder has not food at command, 
calculated for fattening as well as 
rearing his cattle) was formerly bred 
by one det of men, fattened or pre- 
pared ‘or the market by a fecond, and 
killed by a third. While thefe three 
Occupations continued diflin&, with 
only occafional communications or in- 
tercourfe with each other, no great 
imp: ovement could be effe@ted. That 
divifion of labour, or feparation of 
profeffions, fo ufeful in manufactures, 
“was pernicions to this important 
branch of agriculture, by preyenting 


the principles on which the improve- 
ment of our domeftic animals might 
be effected from being afcertained. 

A perioz, however, of ftrong na- 
tural fagacity (Robert Bakewell, of 
Dithley, in the county of Leicetter) 
though he did not unite to the extent 
that his difciple, Culley, has done, 
the two diftinct occupations of breeder 
and grazier, yet having acquired great 
till in grazing, by preierving his 
breeding-flock in the higheft potfible 
condition, and having called in to his 


° ’ ra on « . . . 
aid all the fkill and experience which 


the butcher had acquired, was thus 
enabled to afcertain the principles, not 
only of breeding domeitic avimals, fo 
as to anfwer the common exp-<tations 
of the farmer, but alfo of bringing 


them to a degree of perfection, of 


which, before his time, they were 
fcarcely fuppofed capable: and by di- 
recting the public attention in gene- 
ral, and that of the farmer in parti- 
cular, to the art of breeding, he has 
in various refpeéts mot effenially 
benefited his country. 
ample that moft important fyftem was 
very generally eftablifhed, of certain 
breeders directing their whole atten- 
tion to the rearing of males, and let- 
ting them for the feafon, at-fuch prices 
as would amply indemnify the breeder 
for all the care and expence he had 
beflowed upon them; a practice which 
had originally taken place in Lincoln- 
fhire, but had never been carried to 
any great height till adopted by Mr, 
Bakewell. 


In difeufing the important fabje& 


of cattle, it is proper, in the firft 
place, to cbferve that a diflin@ breed 
of cattle may be formed, 1, in confe- 
quence of the foil of the country, and 
the vegetables it produces; 2, from 
the chmate, which, in various re- 
{pe&ts, .mauft affect the animals living 
under its influence ; 3, from a parti- 
colar fhape, fize, or colour becoming 
fathionasl, and confequently in great 
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demand; 4, from the nature of the 
animals that may be imported into it 
from other counties; and, 5, from 
_the various: crofles which have been 
made among breeds in fome refpects 
diftin&t, aud from which.a new variety 
may arife. 

It is not propofed, however, to at- 
tempt any particular enumeration of 
the various breeds in thefe kingdoms ; 
for though differing in regard to co- 
Jour, fize, &c. they claim, in many 
refpeéts, the fame valuable properties. 

The great object, therefore, to af- 
certain is, what particylars are effen- 
tial to form a perfect breed ; becaufe, 
if thefe are once pointed out, there is 
no fort that may not be improved by 
aitentive breeders, either by crofling 
with other ftock, or by felecting the 
belt fpecimens of -the breed itlelf, fo 
#8 to acquire the qualities that may be 
wifhed for. Thefe particulars may 
be confidered under the following ge- 
neralheads, namely. 4. Size. 2. 
Shape. © 3. Dilpofition. 4. Hardi- 
nefs. 5. Aptitude to feed: 6. Early 
maturity. 7. Milk. 8. Quality of 
fieh. 9g. Fat.. 10. Hide. And, 
laltly, Fitnefs for working. 


Of the Particulars effintial in forming a 
perfea brecd. . 

1. Size. It is difficult to lay down 
any general rule for the fize of cattle, 
2s fo much muft depend on the nature 
of the pafture, and on the means which 
the grazier has for ultimately fatten- 
ing them; nor has it yet been proved, 
by decifive and repeated experiments, 
whether the large or the {mall fized 
pay beit for the food they eat. ‘ibe 
experiments ought to be made with 
fimilar breeds, but of different fizes, 
and the particulars to afcertain are, 
whether it does not require a much 
greater quantity-of food, 1, to rear 
a great ox than a fmall onc; 2, to 
feed him when woiking ; and, 3, to 
fatten him afterward. A large calf 
certainly requires more m'lk than a 
fmall one, but if it pays as well for what 
it confumes, or grows ia proportion 
ty what it takes, tuere is no objections 
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on that account, on the fcore of pro- 
fit; nor if a large ox cats more, pro- 
vided he works proportionally more 
than a fmali one. In regard to fat- 
tening, the experiments of lord Egre- 
mont are rather favorable to the opi- 
nion, that fattening ftock do not eat 
in proportion to their weight, but 
that a fmall ox, when kept ina fall, 
will eat proportionally more, without 
Jattening quicker than a large one, 
Without pronouncing decifively on 
a queftion fo much contefted, as whe- 
ther large or fmall cattle ought to be 


preferred (which will require indeed 


a great number of experiments finally 
to determine) | fhall endeavour fhortly 
to fum up the arguments made ufe of 
on either fide. 

In favour of {mall or moderate fized 
cattle, it is contended, 1. That a 
large animal requires proportionally 
more food than two {maller ones of the 
fame weight. 2. Vhat the meat of 
the large animal. is not fo fine grain- 
ed, and confequently does not afford 
fuch delicate food. 3. That large 
animals are not fo well calculated for 
general confumption as the moderate 
fized, particularly in hot weather. 
4. That large animals poach paftures 
more than {mall ones. 3. That they 

re not fo active, confequently not {o 
fit for working. 6. That fmall cows, 
of the true dairy fort, give propor- 
tionally more miik than large ones. 
7. That fmall oxen can be fattened 
with grafs merely, whereas the large 
require to be ftall-fed, the expenfe of 
which exhautts the profit of the farmer. 
8. That it is much eafier to procure 
well-fhaped and kindly-feeding ftock 
of a {mall fize than of a large one. 
g- That {mall.fized cattle may be kept 
by many perfons who cannot afford 
either to purchafe or to maintain large 
ones; and, lafily, if any accident 
happens to a {mall-fized animal the 


‘lofs is lefs material. 


In favour of the large-fized, it is 
on the other hand contended, 1. That 
without debating whether from their 
birth till they are flaughtered, the 
large or the {mall ox eats moft for its 
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fize, yet that, on the whole, the Jarge 
one will ultimately pay the farmer as 
well for the food it eats. 2. That 
though fome large oxen are coarfe- 
grained, yet that where attention is 
paid to the breed, the large ox is as 
delicate food as the fmall one. 3. 
That if the fmall-fized are better cal- 
culated for the confumption of private 
families, of villages, or of fmall 
towns, yet that the large ox is fitter 
for the markets of large towns, and 
in particular of the metropolis. 4. 
Even admitting the fleth of the fmall- 
fized ox is better when eaten frefh, 

et the meat of the large-fized is un- 
Bietionably better calculated tor fait- 
ing, a moft cflential object in a mati- 
time and commercial country, for the 
thickeft beef, as Culley juftly ‘Ye- 
marks, by retaining its juces when 
falted, is the bett calculated for long 
voyages. 5. That the hide of the 
large ox is of infinite confeqitence in 
various manufactures, 6. That where 
the paftures are good, cattle will in- 
creafe in fize, withovt any particular 
attention on the part of the breeder, 
which proves tha: large cattle are the 
proper flock for fuch paitures. 
That the art of fattening cattle by. oil- 
cake, &c. having been much im- 
proved and extended, the advantage 
thereof would be loft, unlefs large 
oxen were bred, as {mall ones can be 
fattened merely with grafs and tur- 
nips. And, laftly, that large: cattle 
are better calculated for working than 
{mall ones, two large ones being equal 
to four fmall ones, in the piough or 
the cart. . 

Such are the arguments generally 
made ufe of on both fides of the 
queftion ; from which it is cvident 
that much muft depend upon pafture, 
talte, markets, &c. But, onthe wiole, 
though the unthirking multitude may 
admire, an enormous bullock, more 
refembiing an elephant than an ox, 
yet the intelligent breeder (uniefs his 
paftures are of a nature peculiarly 
forcing) will natura'ly prefer a mode- 
rate fizge for the fiock he rears; or, 
perhaps, may thar of 
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breeding, according to which the 
males are large and ftrong, and the 
females of a {mail fize, yet not un- 
productive to the dairy. 

2. Srape. It is extremely defira: 
ble to bring the fhape of cattle to as 
much perfection as poflible; at the 
fame time profit and utility ought to 
be more attended to than mere beauty, 
which may pleafe the eye but will not 
fill the pocket, and which, depending 
much upon caprice, muil be often 
changing. 

As to the thape of cattle, however, 
breeders feem to concur in regard to 
the following particulars, to wit, 1. 
That the form cought to be compaét, 
fo that no part of the animal fhould be 
difproportioned to the other. 2. That 
the carcafe fhould be deep. 3. Broad, 
And, 4. That the head, the bones, 
and other parts of little value, fhould 
be as {mall as poflible. 

Tt is evident, however, that the 
form ought to be adapted, as much 
as poffible, to the wifhes of the con+ 
fume?. For inflance ; if cattle are to 
be foid in London, or in other places, 
where beef for ramp-fteaks is much in 
demand, and fells higher than any 
other parts of the carcafe, that is an 
object to be attended to in cattle bred 
for the Smithfield, “or ‘any fimilar 
market, which would not be effential 
in other counties where nq fuch dif- 
tinétion is made in the meat that is 
coniumed. 

3. Dfrefition. It is of great im- 
portance to havea breed diltinguifhed 
by a tame and docile difpofition, with- 
out however being deficient in {pirit. 
Such a breed is not fo apt to injure 
fences, to break into other fields, &cs 
and unqueftionably lefs food will rear, 
fupport, and fatten them. As tame- 
nefs of difpotition is much owing to 
the manner in which the animal is 
brought up, attention to inure them 
early to be familiar and docile cannot 
be tco mach recommended. ; 

4. Rardinefi. \n the wilder and 
bleaker parts of the country, hardi- 
nefs of conftitution is a moft important 
require 5 and, even where tock is 








beft attended to, it is of effential con- 
fequence that they fhould be as little 
liable as poffible to difeafe, or any 
hereditary diftemper; as being Jyery, 
or black-flefhed, or having yellow 
fat, and the like. «it is a popular be- 
lief, that a dark colour is an indica- 
tion cf hardinefs ; and that cattle with 
light colours are fofter and more deli- 
cate. A rough pile is alfo reckoned 
a defirable property in a Highland 
breed; and, above all, ix cut-winterg 
ergy as they are called, or catile kep 
out all winter, thofe who will face the 
jtorm, and not thofe who will thrink 
from it, are in requelt*. 

5. Eafily maintained. It is well 
known, in the human race, that fome 
individuals eat a great deal, and never 
get fatter; while others, with littie 
food grow immoderately corpulent. 
As the fame takes place in regard to 
cattle and to other animals, it is evi- 
dent how important it muit be to af- 
certain the circumftances which pro- 
duce a property fo peculiarly valuable 
in them. Bakewell ftrongly infitted 
on the.advantage of fmail bones for 
that purpofe; and the celebrated 
John- Hunter declared, that fmall 
bones were generally attended with 
corpulence in all the various fubjects 
he had an opportunity of examining, 
It is probabie, however, that a ten- 
dency to fat'en arifes from fome pecu- 
liar circumilance in the interzal firuc- 
ture of the body, of which {mail bones 
arc, ia general, an indication; and 
that ‘t is only in this point of view 
that they ought to be confidered effen- 
tia!, for they ofcen weigh as heavy, 
and eonlequcntly require as much 
neurifament as large ones, Small 
bones, like thofe of the blood horfe, 
being compact and heavy: large 
bones, like thoie of the common dray 
or cart horfe, being extremely porous, 

.. . 
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and confequently light for their ap- 
parent bulk, Indeed, cattle ought 
not only to be eafily maintained, in 
point of quantity, but, in remote and 
undsitivated diftrits, in regard to the 
quality alfo of the food they confume; 
and it is certain, that fome particular 
animals will fatten as well on coarfe fare 
as others will do on the moft luxuriant. 

6. Early maturity. Arriving foon 
at perfection is a material obje& for 
the breeder, as his profit muft in a 
great meafure depend upon it, This 
is a ciscumftance indeed not only ex- 
tremely material to the farmer, but 
in a populous country, where the 
confuniption of meat is great, to the 
public alfo; as it evidently tends w 
furvith greater fupplies to the market. 
In regard to this point, however, 
fome with to make a diftin@ion he- 
tween fheep and cattle; as the latter, 
they affirm, might pay for its keep 
by working or by milk. But is not 
the farmer indemnified for the ex- 
pence of maintaining fheep by the va- 
luable manure it yields, and the fleece 
which it annually produces, which, 
when manufactured, is the fource of 
of fuch profit to the community + ? 

7. Milk. The dairy is fuch an ob- 
je&t in many parts of the kingdom, 
and it is fo defirabie to have a living 
machine that can convert, in abund- 
ance aud perfection, the food it eats, 
to. fo ufeful, fo profitable, and fo ef- 
fential an article as milk, that the 
breed the moft diftinguifhed for that 
property muft always be in requett. 
Whcther a particular breed oughi to 
be kept up for that fole purpote, or 
whether it is preferable to have ftock 
partly calculated for the butcher and 
partly for the dairy, is a point well 
entitled to the moft deliberate difcul- 
fion. It is probable that, by great 
attention, a breed might be reared, 


* It is remarked in ihe Highiands, that in bad weather hardy cattle keep their back- 
bones tiraight, whereas foft ones tend them. Hence the crooked appearance of bad 


cattle. 


+ In regard to early maturity, both as to theep and cattle, it evidently depends 
much on the animal being conftantly kept in the beft poffible order, for if it is once fuf- 
fered to fall back, it requires a confiderable fpice of time, and much trouble and ex- 


pence, before it can recover what it has loit, 
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the males of which might be well cal- 
culated in every refpeét for the fham- 
bles, and the females of which might, 
when young, produce abundant quan- 
tities of good milk, yet when they 
reached eight or nine years of age 
might be eafily fattened. This wou!d 
be the molt valuable breed that could 
be propagated in any country, and 
indeed fome of the beft Englifh and 
Scotch breeds have -almoft reached 
that point of perfeétion. 

8. Quality of Flee. ‘The quality 
of the flefh muft certainly depend 
much upon age and fex, as old cattle 
muft have firmer fiefh than young, 
and heifers muft be finer grained than 
oxen. The excellence of the meat 
alfo muft depend much upon tho. fize 
of the animal, and the food on which 
it is fattened. On the whole, how- 
. ever, there is no better fign of good 

fiefh than when it is marbled, or the 
fat and lean nicely interwoven, and 
alternately mixed with each other. 
Some of the Scotch breeds, (the moft 
northerly in particular) when pro- 
perly fed, and when they arrive at a 
proper age, enjoy this quality in 
great perfection; and hence there 
cannot be either wholefomer food, or 
more delicious eating. 

g. Fat. The advantages or dif- 
advantages of fatteving cattle and 
theep, at leaft to the extent afually 
pratiifed at prefent, is a point that has 
of late attraéted much public atten- 
tion. But any controverfy upon that 
fubje& mutt neceflarily arife from want 
of proper difcrimination. Fat meat is 
generally accounted more: pourifhing 
than lean; but thén none, except 
perfons in the moit vigorous ftate of 

health, can digeft it; confequently it 
is unfit for general confumption. Dr. 
Willick, in his Lectures on Dict and 
Regimen, very julily obferves, ¢ that 
though fat meat is more novurifhing 
than lean, (fat being the cellular fub- 
ftance of animal jelly) yet, to digeft 
this oily matter, there are required, 
on account of its difficult folubility, a 
good’ bile, much faliva, and a vi- 
gorous ftomach,’ Fat meat alfo, un- 


lefs prepared with peculiar care, is 
apt to lofe much in cooking ; “but 
there are modes by which. no lofs is 
fuftained in drefling it, which remove 
that objefion. For inftance, the 
lzeelmen of Newcaftie purchafe great 
quantities of fat.meat. Being gene- 
rally of Scotch extraé@tion, they fol- 
low the cuftom, fo ofual in Scotland, 
of boiling their meat; the broth of 
which feeds the family, while they 
themfelves eat the meat, generally in 
a cold flate, and in great quantities, 
and are thus enabled to go through 
the heavy izbour they ufually undergo. 
In many diftriéts manufacturers and 
others bake their meat with potatoes 
under it, and the fat, melted. by the 
fire, falls upon the potatoes, and im- 
proves much their talte, and the nou~ 
rifhment to be derived from them. 
In either of thefe ways, littlé, if any, 
of the fubftance of the meat is loft. 
But, according to the ufual mode of 
boiling or roafting fat meat, the lofs 
is confiderable, and the meat itfelf is 
far from being well calculated for nice 
or delicate ftomachs. The artof fat- 
tening animals, however, is one that 
feems fit to be encouraged, as likely 
to promote ufeful knowledge; and 
although, in the courfe of trying a 
number of experiments, dome exceiles 
may be committed, yet, on the whole, 
much advantage muit be derived from 
them. 

10. Hide. It is well known, that 
the grazier and the butcher judge of 
the aptitude that any animal has to 
fatten from the touch of the fkin. 
When its hide feels foft and filky, it 
ftrongly indicates a tendency in the 
aninal to take on meat; and it is 
evident, that a fine and foft fkin mutt 
be more pliable, and more ealily 
ftretched out to receive any extraor- 
dinary quantity of flefh, than a thick 
or tough one. At the fame time, 
thick hides are of great importance in 
various manufactures. Indeed they 
are neceffary in cold countries, where 
cattle. are much expofed to the incle- 
mency of the feafons ; and in the beft 
breeds of Highland cattle, the fkin is 





















thick in proportion to their fize, with- 
out being fo tough as to be prejudi- 
cial to their capacity of fattening. It 
aprears, from Columella’s defcription 
of the beft kind of ox, that the ad- 
vantage of a foft tkin isnot a new dif- 
covery, but was perfeétly well known 
to the hufbandmen of ancient Italy. 
Laftly, Working. It is a moft im- 
portant queition, not yet finally af- 
certained, whether the public or . 
individual gain by working oxen. In 
the infancy of agriculture, when huf- 
bandmen had inconfiderable capitals, 
and little work 10 do, it might be for 
their intereft to ule oxen, as they were 
cheaper to rear and to maintain, and 
would always fetch fomething. But 
the great farmers of modern times, 
who have large capitals to act upon, 
and conftant occupation for their 
teams, will generally find it advifable, 
though they may employ oxen for 
fome purpofes, yet, on the whole, to 
make ufe of horfes. At the fame 
time, the population ofa country may 
increafe fo much, that the ground 
muft be cultivated, either by the 
hands of man, as in. China, or by 
animals which man will eat; and the 
price of beef may become fo high as 
to caft the balance in favour of oxen. 
On thefe grounds it is defirable, that 
the general breed of cattle in a coun- 
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try fhould be capable of working. 
Indeed, as ftock ought to preduce 
fomething, even when rifing to their 
full growth, if oxen are not to be 
worked, cows ought to be more ge- 
nerally kept, as the produce of ‘their 
milk is fo profitable, unlefs where pa{- 
ture is of little value, asin Wales, 
or the mountainous diftriats of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

Thefe fhort hints contain the fub- 
ftance of what has occurred to me on 
the principles of breeding cattle ; and 


the refult is, that cattle ought to be, 


1. Of a moderate fize, unlefs where 
the food is of a nature peculiarly 
forcing. 


yield profit to the farmer. 

3. Of & docile difpofition, without 
being deficient in {pirit. 

4. Hardy, and not liable to difeafe. 

5. Eafily maintained, and on food 
not of a coftly nature, - 

6. Arriving foon at maturity. 

7. Producing confiderable quanti- 
ties of milk. 

8. Having flefh of an excellent 
quality. 

g- Having a tendency to take on 
fat. 

10. Having a valuable hide, And, 


Laftly, calculated (fhould it be - 


judged neceffary) for working. 


STENCILLING . 


ON this procefs, which is employ- 
ed in’ diffent manufaGteres, Mr. T. 
Gill furnithes a very ufeful hint, and 
may poffibly lead to an extenfion of 
the ufe of flencils : 

‘ Wihhing,’ fays he, * to produce 
fome copies of a miniature profle, 
lately taken by Mr. Hawkins’ patent 
method (viz. by a machine, which 
being traced over the face itfelf, at 
the fame time draws the outlines of 
the profile on a reduced fcale) which 
was cut in thin wove poft paper; I 
coated it pretty thick on both fides 
with the cement No xvii. deferibed in 
the Philofophical Magazine, vol. xiv. 
Pp. 4223 which dried inftantly, and 
sendered it perfeftly impervious to oil 


and water, and fufficiently ftiff. In 
fort, the paper became a very excel- 
lent ftencil, with which I was enabled 
to multiply the profiles with as much 
facility as if it had been a brafs im- 
preffion plate. I think the above in- 
formation may be ufeful to manufac- 
turers of paper hangings, cards, floor 
cloths, and in fhort to all who employ 
ftencils, as a method of preparing 
them, far fuperior to that in general 
ufe; which confifts in coating them 
with boiled linfeed oil, as the oil re- 


quires much time to become dry, and,’ 


1 believe, would never render the 
fiencil fo firm and durable, as by this 
new proceis.’ 


z. Of a my the moft likely to 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN 


HIS MAJESTY, THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE DUKE OF YORK, 
AND MR, ADDINGTON, 


ON THE OFFER OF MILITARY SERVICE MADE BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE or WALES, 


Carlton House, 
Sir, July 18, 1803. 

THE subject on which I address you 
presses so heavily on my mind, and 
daily acquires such additional import- 
ance, that notwithstanding my wish to 
avoid any interference with the dispo- 
sition made by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
I find it impossible to withhold or delay 
an explicit statement of my feelings, to 
which I would direct your most serious 
consideration. 

When it was officially communi- 
cated to Parliament that the avow- 
ed object of the enemy was a de- 
scent on our kingdoms, the question 
became so obvious that the circum- 
stances of the times required the volun- 
tary tender of personal services; when 
Parliament, in consequence of this re- 
presentation, agreed td extraordinary 
measures for the defence of these 
realms alone, it was evident the dan- 
ger was not believed dubious or remote. 
Animated by the same spirit which 
pervaded the nation at large, conscious 
of the duties which I owed to his Ma- 
jesty and the Country, | seized the 
earhest epportunity to express my de- 
sire of undertaking the responsibility of 
a military command. I neither did, 
nor do presume upon supposed talents, 
as entitling me to such an appoint- 
ment. 1am aware I do not possess the 
experience of actual warfare; at the 
same time I cannot regard myself as 
totally unqualified or deficient in mili- 
science, since I have long made the 
service my particular study. My chief 
pretensions were founded on a sense of 
. those advantages which my example 
might produce to the state, by exciting 
the loyal energies of the nation, and a 
knowledge of those expectations which 
the public had a right to form as to the 
personal exertions of their Princes at a 
moment like the present. ‘he more 
elevated my situation, in so much the 


efforts of zeal became necessarily great- 
er, and I confess, that if duty had not 
been so paramount, a reflection on the 
splendid atchievements of my prede- 
cessors would have excited in me the 
spirit of emulation; when, however, 
in addition to such recollections, the 
nature of the contest in which we are 
about to engage was impressed on my 
consideration, I should, indeed, have 
been devoid of every virtuous senti- 
ment if I felt no reluctance in remaiu- 
ing a passive spectator of armaments, 
which have for their object the very 
existance of the British Empire. 

Thus was I influenced to make 
my offer of service, and I did imagine 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
have attached to it more value. But 
when I find that, from some unknown 
cause, my appointment seems to re- 
main so long undetermined; when I 
feel myself exposed to the obloquy 
of being regarded by the country as 
passing my time indifferent to the 
events which menace, and insensible to 
the call of patriotism, much more of 
glory, it then behoves me to examine 
my rights, and to remind his Majesty’s 
Ministers that the claim which | have 
advanced is strictly constitutional, and 
justified by precedent; and that, in the 
present situation of Europe, to deny my 
exercising it is fatal to my own imine- 
ate honour, and the future interests of 
the Crown.—-I can never forget that I 
have solemn obligations imposed on me 
by my birth, and that I should ever 
shew myself ‘foremost im contributiig 
to the preservation of the country. The 
time is arrived when 1 may prove my- 
self sensible of the duties of my situa- 
tion, and of evincing my devotion to 
that Sovereign, who, by nature as well 
as public worth, commands my most 
affectionate attachment. 

I repeat, that I should be sorry to 
embarrass the government at any time, 
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most particularly at such a crisis; but, 
since no event in my future life can 
compensate me for the misfortune of 
not participating in the honours and 
dangers which await the brave men 
destined to oppose an invading enemy, 
I cannot forego the earnest renewal of 
my application.—All I solicit is a more 
ostensible situation than that in which 
I am at present placed; for, situated 
as lam, as a mere Colonel of a regi- 
ment, the Major-General commanding 
the Brigade of which such a regiment 
must form a part, would justly expect 
and receive the full credit of pre- 
arrangement and successful enterprize. 
Lremain, Sir, 
Very sincerely, yours, 

(Signed) G. P. 

R. Hl. Henry Addington, &c. &c. * 


July 26, 1803, 

A week has now elapsed since the 
Prince of Wales transmitted to Mr. Ad- 
dington a letter on a subject of the 
highest importance; though he cannot 
anticipate a refusal to so reasonable a 
demand, he must still express some 
surprise that a communication of such 
a nature should have remained so jong 
unanswered. 

When the Prince of Wales desired 
to be placed in a situation which might 
enable him to shew to the people of 
England the example of zeal, fidelity, 
and devotion to his Sovereign, he’ na- 
turally thought that he was only fulfil- 
ling his appropriate duty, as the first 
subject of the reali, in which, as it has 
eng Providence. to cause him to 

ave been born, so heis determined to 
maintain himself by all-those honour- 
able exertions which the exigencies of 
these criticai times peculiarly demand. 
The motives of his conduct caanot be 
misconuceived or misrepresented. He 
has, at a moment when every thing is 
at stake that is degr and sacred to hin 
and to the nation, asked to be advanc- 
ed in military rank, because he, may 
have his birth-right ‘to fight for, the 
throne of his Father to defend, the 
glory of the people of England to up- 
hold, which is dearer to him than life, 
which has yet remained unsullied un- 
der the Princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick, and which he trusts will be trans- 
nitted pure and uncontaminated to the 
latest generations. Animated by such 
sentiments, he has naturally desired to 
be placed in a situation where he can 
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act according to the feelings of his 
heart and the dictates of his consci- 
ence. 

In making the offer, in again repéat- 
ing it, the Prince of Wales considers 
that he has only performed his duty to 
himself, to the state, to the King, to 
Europe, whose fate may be involved in 
the issue of this contest. If this tender 
of his services is rejected, he shall ever 
lament that all his efforts have been 
fruitless, and that he has been deprived 
of making those exertions which the 
cireumstauces of the empire, his own 
inclinations, and his early and long at- 
tention to military affairs, would have 
rendered so particularly grateful to him- 
self, and, he trusts, not entirely useless 
to the public. 


Downing-street, July 27, 1803. 
Upon receiving the letter with which 

Mr. Addington was last week honoured 
by the Prince of Wales, be assured his 
Royal Highness that it should be imme- 
diately laid before the King: this was 
accordingly done, and the letter is still 
in his Majesty's possession. A com- 
munication was afterwards made to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 
a mode and through a channel which 
Mr. Addington humbly hoped his Royal 
Highness would approve. Mr. A. how- 
ever, now finds it to be incumbent on 
him, in consequence of the expectation 
which has been expressed by his Royal 
Highness, to state, that his Majesty, on 
being informed of the sentimeuts and 
wishes of the Prince of Wales, applaud- 
ed, in the strongest manner, the feelings 
by which his Royal Highness is actuat- 
ed, but referred, neverthé@less, to the 
answers which his Majesty had judged 
it necessary to return to similar repre- 
sentations—-which, in obedience to the 
commands of his Royal Highness, had 
been laid before his Majesty upon for- 
mer occasions. 


Carlton House, July 28, 1803. 
The Prince of Wales has received 
Mr. Addington’s written communication 
of the last night. The Prince of Wales 
has only to observe, that he requires 
Mr. A. to submit to his Majesty his last 
note, dated the 26th ofthis month. 


Downing-street, July 28, 1803, 
half-past 11, P.M. 
Mr. Addington is just honoured with 
the commands of ~ Prince of Wales, 
3L2 
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and will not fail to lay his Royal Iigh- 
ness’s letter, dated 26th of this month, 
before the King. 


Downing-street, Aug. 1. 
el 

In obedience to the commands of 
your Royal Highness, I laid before-his 
Majesty the letter dated 26th July, 
with which your Royal Highness had 
honoured me, and 7 have it in com- 
mand from his Majesty to acquaint 
your Royal Highness that “ the King 
iad referred Mr. Addington to the or- 


‘der he had before given him, with the 


addition—-that the King’s opinion be- 
ing fixed, he desired that no further 
‘mention should beanade to him upon 
the subject.” I have the honour to be, 
With, Sir, every sentiment of respect 
and deference, your Royal High- 
ness’s most obedient humble 
servant, 


(Signed) HENRY ADDINGTON. 
LETTER TO THE KING. 


Sir, 

A correspondence has taken place 
between Mr. Addington and myself on 
a subject which deeply involves my 
honour and character. The answers 
which I have reeeived from that gen- 
tleman, the communication which he 
has made to the House of Commons, 
leave me no hope but in appeal to the 
justice of your Majesty. 1 make that 
‘appeal with confidence, because I feel 
that you are wy natural advocate, and 
with the sanguine hope that the ears 


’ of an aflectionate father may still be 


opened to the supplications of a duti- 
ful son.---L-ask to be allowed to dis- 
play the best energies of my charac- 
ter; toshed the last drop of my blood 
in support of your Majest)’s person, 
crown, and dignity; fur this is nota 
war for empire, glory, or dommion, 
but for existenge. in this contest, the 
Jowest and humbiest of your Majesty’s 


subjects lxive been called on---it would” 


therefore litele become me who‘am the 
first, and who stand at the very foot- 
“stool of the throne, to remain a tame, 
an idle, and lifeless spectator of the 
raisetiets which threaten us, uncon- 
scious of the dangers which surround 


us. wnd indifferent to the Consequences 


whieh may follow. Hanover is jost-— 
Ene'and 1s menaced with ivasion--~ 
Treland is m rebellion---Europe is, at 
the foot of: Franea, At such -a mo- 


ment the Prince: of Walés, yielded to 
none of your servants in zeal and de- 
votion-—-to none of your subjects in 
duty---to none of your children in teu- 


_derness and affection, presumes to ap- 


proach you, and again to repeat those 
offers which he already made through 
your Majesty’s Ministers. A feeling 
of honest ambition; asense of what t 
owe to myself and to my family; but, 
above all, the fear of sinking in the es- 
timation of that galant army which 
may be the support of your Majesty’s 
crown and my best hope hereafter, 
command me to persevere, and to as- 
sure your Majesty, with ail humility 
and respect, that, conscious:of the jus- 
tice of my claim, no human power can 
ever induce me to relinquish it.— Allow 
me to say, Sir, that [ am bound to.adopt 
this line of conduct by every motive 


dear to me as amangand sacred to me 


asa Prince. Ought I not to come for- 
ward in a moment of unexempled dif- 
fieulty and danger? Ought | not to 
share in the glory of victory, when I 
have every thing to lose by defeat? 
The highest places in your Majesty’s 
service are filled by the younger branch- 
es of the Royal Family; to me alone 
no place is assigned. I am not thought 
worthy to be the Junior Major-Gene- 
ral of yourarmy. If {I could submit 
in silence to such indignities, I should 
indeed deserve such treatment, and 
prove to the satisfaction of your enc- 
mies, and my own, that I anr entirely 
incapable of those exertions, which my 
birth and the circumstances of the 
times peculiarly call for. Standing so 
near the throne, when I am debased, 
the -cause of royalty is wounded sf 
cannot sink in public opinion, without 
the participation of your Majesty in 
my degradation. Theretore, every mo- 
tive of private’ feeling, and of public 
duty, induce me to implore your Me«a- 
jesty, to review your decision, and to 
place me in that situation, which my 
birth, the duties of my station, the-ex- 
ample of my predecessors, and the ex- 
peetations of the people of England en- 
title me to claim.~-Should I be disap- 
pointed in the liope which I have 
formed, should this last appeal to the 
justice of my Sovereign, and the atlec- 
tion of my Father, fail of success, I 
shail lament in silent submission his 
deterinination, but Europe, the world, 
and posterity must judge between us--- 
I have done my dety; my-couscience 
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pertectly justified in the request which 
i have made, because no reasonable 
arguments have ever been adduced in 
answer to'‘my pretensions. The pre- 
cedents in our history are in my favour, 
but if they were not, the timesin which 
we live, and especially the exigencies 
of the present moment, require us to 
become an example to our posterity.— 
No other cause of refusal has or can 
be assigned, except that it was the will 
of your Majesty. To that will and 

teasure I bow with every degree of 
Comiliey and resignation; but 1 can 
never cease to complain of the severity 
which has been exercised against me, 
and of the injustice which I have suf- 
fered, till I cease to exist. I have the 


‘honour to subscribe myself, with all 


possible devotion, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful andaffectionate Son and Subject, 
(Signed) G.P. 

Brighton, Aug. 6. 


. FROM THE KING, 
Windsor, 7th Aug. 1803. 
My dear Son, 

Though I applaud your zeal ‘and 
your spirit, of which, [ trust, no one 
can suppose any of my family wanting; 
yet, considering the repeated declara- 
tians I have made of my determination 
on your former applications to the 
same purpose, I had flattered myself 
to have heard no farther on the sub- 
jects Should the implacable enemy 
‘0 far succeed as to land, you will have 
an opportunity of shewing your zeal at 
the head of your regiment. It will be 
the duty of every mam to stand for- 
ward on such an oecasion ; and I shall 
certainly think it mine to set an ex- 
ample in «defence of every thing that is 
dear to me and to my people. 

I ever remain, my dear Son, your 

most affectionate Father, 
(Signed) ’ G. R. 


From tue PRINCE tro tue KING, 
Brighton, 22d August, 1803. 


Sir, 

I have delayed thus long- an answer 
to the letter which your Majesty did 
me the honour to write, from a wish to 
refer to a former correspondence 
which took place between us in the 
year 1798. Those letters were mis- 
jait, and some days elapsed before I 
could discover them: they have since 
been found; Allow me thes, fir, to 
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acquits me; my reason tells me that T was 
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to recal to your recollection the ex- 
pressions you were graciously pleased 
to use, and which I once before took 
the liberty of reminding you of, when 
I solicited foreigh service, upon my 
first coming into the army. They 
were, Sir, that your Majesty did not 
then see the opportunity for-it; but 
that if any thing was to arise at heme, 
I ought to be “first and foremost.” 
There cannot be a stronger expression 
in the English language, or one more 
consonant to the feelings which ani- \ 
mate my heart. In this I agree most 

perfectly with your Majesty-—“ I ought 

to be first and foremost.” It is the 

place which my birth assigns me--- 

which Europe-—-which the English na- 

tion expect me to fill—and which the 

former assurances of your Majesty 

might naturally have led me to:hope I 

should occupy. After such a declara- 

tien I could hardly expect to be told 

that my place was at the head of a re- 

giinent of dragoons. 

I understand from your’ Majesty, 
that it is your intention, Sir, in pursn- 
ance of that noble example which you 
have ever shewn during the course of 
your reign, to place yourself at the’ 
head of the people of England. My 
next brother, the Duke of York, com- 
mands the army ; the younger branches 
of my family are either Generals or 
Lieutenant-Generals; and I, who am 
the Prince of Wales, am to remain a 
Colonel of Dragoons. There is some- 
thing so humiliating in the contrast, 
that those who are at a distance would 
either doubt the reality, or suppose 
that to be my fault which is cally my 
misfortune. Who could imagine that 
I who am the oldest Colonel in the ser- 
vice, had asked for the rank of a Ge- 
neral Officer in the army of the King 
my Father, and that it had been re- 
fused me ! ae 

I am sorry, much more than sorry 
to be obliged to break in upen your 
leisure, aud to trespass thus a second 
time on the attention of your Majesty. 
But I have, Sir; an interest in my cha- 
racter more valuable to me than the 
throne, and dearer, far dearer to me 
than life. Iam called upon by that 


- interest to persevere, und I pledge my- 


self never to desist till I receive that 
satisfaction which the justice of my 
claim leads me to expect. In these 


‘ unheppy times the world, Sir, examines 


the conduct of Princes with a jealous, 
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,% scrutinizing, a malignant eye. No 
man is more aware than I am of the 
existence of such a disposition, and no 
manu is thercfore more determined to 
piace himself above all suspicion. In 
desiring to be placed in a forward situa- 
tion, I have performed one duty to the 
peopleof England; and I must now per- 
farm another, and humbly supplicate 
your Majesty to assign those reasons 
which have induced you to refuse a 
request which appears to me and to 
the world so reasonable and so ration- 
al. 1 must again repeat my coacern 
that lam obliged to continue a cor- 
respondence which I fear is not so 
grateful to your Majesty as I could 
wish. I have examined my own heart 
—I am convinced of the justice of my 
eause---of the purity of my motives. 
3teason and honour forbid me to yield: 
where no reason is alledged I am jus- 
tified iu the conclusion that none can 
be given. 
fn this candid exposition of the feel- 
ings which have agitated and depressed 
my wounded mind, I hope no expres- 
sion has escaped me which can he 
construed to mean the slightest disre- 
spect to your Majesty. 1 most so- 
lemnly disavow any such intention ; 
but the circumstances of the times--- 
the danger of invasion—the appeal 
which has been made to all your sub- 
jects, oblige me to recollect what [ 
owe to mine own honour and to my 
own character, and to state ,to your 
Majesty with pluinness, truth, and 
candour, but with all the submission 
of a subject, and the duty of an affec- 
tionate son, the injuries under which I 
labour, and which it is in the power of 
your Majesty aloue at one moment to 
redress. It is with sentiments of the 
profoundest veneration and respect 
that I have the honour to subscribe 
myself your Majesty's most dutiful, 
snust obedient Son and Subject, 
(Signed) G. P. 


Brighton, 2d Oct. 1803. 
My dear Brother, 

By the last night’s Gazette, which I 
have this moment received, I perceive 
that an extensive promotion has taken 
place in the army, wherein my preten- 
sions are not noticed, a circumstance 
which, whatever nay have happened 
upon other occasions, it is impossible 
for me to pass by, at this momentous 
crisis, without observation. 

My standing in the army, according 


. 
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to the most ordinary routine of pro- 
motion, had it been followed up, would 
have placed me either at the bottom 
of the list of Generals, or at the head 
of the list of Lieutenant-Generals. 
When the younger branches of my 
family are promoted to the highest 
military situations, my birth, accord- 
ing to the distinctions usually conferred 
on it, should have placed me first on 
that list. 

[ hope you know me too well, to 
imagine that idle imaetive rank is 
in my view; much less is the direc- 
tion and patronage of the military 
department an object which suits my 
place in the state, or my inclinations ; 
but, in a moment when the danger of 
the country is thought by Government 
so urgent as to call forth the energy of 
every arm iu its defence, 1 cannot but 
feel myself degraded, both as,a prince 
and a soldier, 1f Lam not allowed to 
tuke a forward and distinguished part 
iu the defence of that empire and 
crown, of the glory, prosperity, and 
even existence of that people, in all 
which mine is the greatest stake. 

To be told I may display this zeal 
solely aud simply at the head of my 
regiment, is a degrading mockery. 

li that be the only situation allotted 
me, I shall certainly do my duty, as 
others will, but the considerations to 
which I have already alluded entitle 
me to expect, aud bind me in every 
way to require, a situation more cor 
respondent to the dignity of my own 
character and tu the public expecta- 
tion. | 

It is for the sake of tendering my 
services in a way more formal and of- 
ficial than 1 have before pursued, that 
I address this to you, my dear Brother, 
as the Commander in Chief, by whose 
counsels the Constitution presumes 
that the military departmest.is admi- 
nistered, 4 

if those who have the honour to ad- 
vise his Majesty, on this occasion, shall 
deem my pretensions among those of 
all the Royal Family to be the only 
ones fit to be rejected and disdained, 
I may at least hope, as a debt of jus- 
tice and honour, to have it explained, 
that I am laid by in virtae of that 
judgment, and not in consequence of 
any omission or want of energy on of 

art. (Signed) G. PB. W. 
Hiis Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, &c. 
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Horse Guards, Oct. 6, 1803. 
Dearest Brother, 

Nothiog but an extraordinary press 
of business would have prevented me 
from acknowledging sooner your letter 
of the 2d instant, which I received 
while at Oatlands on Monday even- 
ing. I trust that you are too well ac- 
quainted with my affection for you, 
which has existed since our most ten- 
der years,; not to be assured of the sa- 
tisfaction I have ever felt, and ever 
must feel, in forwarding when in my 
power, every desire or object of yours; 
and therefore will believe how much I 
inust regret the impossibility there is, 
upon the present occasion, of my exe- 
cuting your wishes of laying the repre- 
sentation contained in your letter be- 

fore his Majesty. 

Suffer me, my dearest Brother, as 
the only answer that I can properly 
give you, to recal to your memory 
what passed upon the same subject 
soon after his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to place me at the head of 
the army; and I have no doubt that, 
with your usual candour, you will 
yourself see the absolute necessity of 
my declining it. In the year 1795, 
upon a general promotion taking place, 
at your instance I delivered a letter 
from you to his Majesty, urging your 
pretensions to promotion in the army ; 
to which his Majesty was pleased to 
answer, that betore ever he had ap- 
poiated you to the command of the 
10th Light Dragoons, he had caused it 
to be fully explained to you what his 
Sentiments were with respect to a 
Prince of Wales entering into the ar- 
qy; and the public grounds upoa which 
he never could admit of your consider- 
ing it as a profession, or of your being 
promoted in the service. And bis Ma- 
jesty, et the same time, added /is po- 
sitize commands and injunctions to me, 
never to mention this subject again to 
him, and to decline being the bearer 
of any application of the same nature 
Should it be proposed to me; which 
message I was of course ander the ne- 
cessity of delivering to you, and have 
constantly made it the rule of my con- 

_fluct ever since, and indeed I have 
ever considered it as one of the great- 
est proofs of affection and considera- 
tion towards me, on the part of his 
Majesty, that he never allowed me to 
beCoine a party in this business, 

Having thus stated to you, fairly 
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and candidly, what has passed, I muy 
trust you will see that there can bé 
no ground for the apprehension e- 
pressed i the latter part of your le 
ter, that any slur can attach to yos 
character as an otticerersparticular 
as I recollect your mentioning to 
yourself, on the day on which you i 
ceived the notification of your appoints 
ment to the 10th Light Dragoons, the 
explanation and condition attached to 
it by his Majesty; and therefore sure- 
ly you must be satisfied that your not 
being advanced in military rank pre- 
ceeds entirely from his Majesty's sen+ 
timents respecting the high rank you 
hold in the Stage, and not from any 
impression unfavourable to you. 


Believe me ewer, with the greatest 
truth, dearest brother, 
(Signed) FREDERICK. 
His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 


Brighton, Oct. 9, 1803. 
My dear Brother, 

I have taken two days to consider of 
the contents of your letter of the 6tb 
instant, in order to be as accurate as 
possible in my answer,.which must ac- 
count to you forits being longer per- 
haps than I intended, or I could have 
wished: 

I confide entirely in the perronal 
kindness and affection expressed in 
your letter, and am, for that reason, 
the more unwilling te trouble you again 
on a painful sutyect, in which, you are 
not free to act, as your inclination I 
am sure leads you. But, as itis net at 
all improbable, that every part of this 
transaction may be publicly canvassed 
hereafter, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to my honour, without which I 
can have no happiness, that my con- 
duct in it shall be fairly represented, 
and correctly understood. When I 
made a tender of my services to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, 1t was with a just 
and natural expectation, that my offer 
would have been accepted, in the way 
in which alone it conld have been most 
benebicial to my country, or credivable 
to myself; or, if that failed, that, at 
least (in justice to me) the reasons for 
a refusal would have been distinctly 
stated : ‘so that the nation might be sae 
tistied, that nothing had been omitted 
on my part, and euabied to judge of the 
validity of the reasons assigned for 
such refusal. In the first instance, 
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was referred to his Majesty’s will and 
pleasure; and now I am informed by 
your letter, that, before “he had ap- 
pointed me to the command of the 
20th Light Dragoons, he had caused it 
to be fully explained to me, what his 
sentiments were with: respect to a 
Prince of Wales entering into the ar- 
my.” 

It is impossible, my dear Brother, 
that J should know all that passed be- 
tween the. King and you; but, I per- 
fectly recollect the statement you 
made of the conversation you had had 
with his Majesty, and which strictly 
corresponds with that in your letter 
now before me. But,I must, at the 
same time, recall to your memory my 
positive denial at that time, of any 
condition or stipulation having been 
made, upon my first coming into the 
army; and I am in full possession of 
full and complete documents, which 
prove that no terms whatever were 
thien proposed, at least to me, what- 
ever might have been the intention; 
and the communications I have found 
it necessary subsequently to make, 
have ever disclaimed the existence of 
such a compromise. at any period, as 
nothing could be more averse to my 
nature, Or more remote frem my 
mind. 

As to the conversation you quote in 
1796 (when the King was pleased to 
appoint me to sucteed Sir Wm. Pitt), 
I have not the slight recollection of its 
having taken place between us. My 
dear Brother, if your date is right, 
you must be mistaken in your exact 
terms, or, at least in the conclusion 
you draw from it; for, in the inti- 
maey arid familiarity of private con- 
versation, it is not at all unlikely that 
I should have remembered the com- 
munication you made me the year be- 
fore; but, that I should have acqui- 
esced in, or referred to a compromise, 
which I never made, is utterly impos- 
sible.* 

Neither in his Majesty’s letter to 
me, nor in the correspondence with 
Mr. Addington (of which you may not 
be fully informed) is there one word, 
or the most distant allusions to the 
conditions stated in your letter; and 
even if I had accepted the command 
of a regiment on such terms, my ac- 
quiescence could only have relation 
“to the ordinery situatian of the coun- 
try, and not to a case so completely 
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out of all contemplation at that time, 
as the probable or projected invasion 
of this kingdom by a foreign force, 
sufficient to bring its safety into ques- 
tion. When the King is pleased to 
tell me, “ that should the enemy land, 
he should think it his duty to set an 
example in defence’of the country,” 
that is, to expose the only life which, 
for the public welfare, ought not to be 
hazarded, I respect and admire the 
principle which dictates that resolu- 
tion; and as my heart glows with the 
same sentiments, I wish to partake in 
the same danger, that is, with ignity 
and effect. Whenever his. Majesty 
appears as King, he acts and com- 
mands; you are Commander in Chief; 
others of my family are high in mili- 
tary stations; and even by the last 
brevet, a considerable number of ju- 
nior officers are put over me. In all 
these arrangements the Prince of 
Wales alone, whose mterest in the 
event yields to none but that of the 
King, is disregarded, omitted ; his ser- 
vices rejected. So that, in fact, he 
has no postor station whatsoever, in 9 
contest on which the fate of the crown 
and the kingdom may depend. 

I do not, my dear Brother, wonder, 
that in the hurry of your present occu- 
pe these consilerations should 

ve been overlooked. They are now 
in your view, and I think cannot fail 
to make a due impression. | 

As to the rest, with every degree of 
esteem possible for your judgment of 
what is due to a soldier’s honour, I 
must be the guardian of mine to the 
utmost in my power, &c. &c, 

(Signed) G. P. 
His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 


Horse Guards, Oct. 41, 1803. 
My dear Brother, ~ 

F have this moment, upon my at- 
rival in town, found your letter, and 
lose no time in answermg that part of 
it, which appears to me highly neces- 
sary should be clearly understood. 

Indeed, my dear Brother, you must 
give me leave to repeat‘to you, that, 
upon the fullest consideration, I per- 
fectly recollect your having yoursélf 
told me at Carlton-hotse, m'the year 
1793, on the day on which you was 
informed of his Majesty having acqui- 
esced in your request of being ap- 


pointed to the command of--the-10th 
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10th regiment of Light Dragoons, of 
which Sir William Pitt was then Co+ 
lonel,; the message and condition which 
was delivered by you from his Majes+ 
ty ; ‘and which ‘his Majesty repeated 
to me, in the year 1795, as mentioned 
in my letter of Thursday last. And I 
have the fullest reason to know, that 
there are others to whom at that time 
you mentioned the same circumstance; 
nor have J the least recollection of 
your having denied jt ta me, when I 
delivered to you the King’s answer, as 


I should certainly have felt it incume. 


bent upon me to recall to your memo- 
ry, what you had told me yourself in 
the year 1793. 

© conversation whatever passed 
between us, as you justly remark, in 
the year 1796, when Sir William Pitt 
was promoted to the King’s Dragoon 
‘Guards, which was done in conse- 
quence of what was arranged in 1793, 
upon your first’ appointment to the 
10th Light Dragoons; and I conceive, 
that your mentioning in your letter, 
my having stated a conversation to 
have passed between us in 1798, must 
have arisen from some misapprehen- 
sion, as I do not find that'year ever ad- 
verted to in my letter. 

{ have thought it due to us both, my 
dear Brother, thus fully to reply to 
those parts f your letter, in which 
you appear to have mistaken mine; 
but, as [am totally unacquainted with 
.the correspondence which has taken 
place upon this subject, I must decline 
entering any further into it. 

I remain’ ever, my dear Brother, 
with the greatest truth, 

Your most affectionate Brother, 


(Signed) FREDERICK. 


Brighton, Oct. 12, 1803. 
My dear Brother, 

- By replying to yonr letter of the 6th 
instant, which contained no sort of 
answer to mine of the second, we have 
fallen into’ very frivolous altercation 
upon a topic which is quite foreign to 
the present purpose. Pus, 

Indeed the whole importance li¢s in 
aseéming contradiction in the state- 
ment of a fact; which iw unpleasant, 
even upon the idlest oceasion. 

I mean to assert that no previous 
condition to-forego all pretensions to 
tilterior rank, under any circumstan- 
ces, had been imposed upon me, or 
even submitted to me in any shape 
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whatsoever on my first coming into the 
service, and with as ‘much confidence 
as can be used in maintaining a nega- 
tive, Lrepeat that assertion. 

When I first became. acquainted 
with bis Majesty’s purpose to withhold 
from me further. advancement, it, 1s 
impossible to recollect, but that it was 
so early as the year 1793, Ido not re- 
member, and if your expressions. were 
less positive, I should add, or believes 
but | certainly knew it, as you well 
know, in 1795, and possibly before. 
We were then ha in war, there- 
fore I could not think,of resigning my 
regiment, if under other circumstances 
-I had been disposed to do so; but, in 
truth, my rank in the nation made mi- 
litary rank, in ordinary times, a matter 
of little consequence, except to my 
own private feelings. :This sentiment 
I conveyed to you in my letter of the 
second, saying, expressly, that mere, 
idle, inactive rank, was in no sort my 
object; but upon the prospect of an 
emergence, when: the King was to take 
the field, and the spirit of every Briton 
was roused. to exertion, the place which 
I occupy in the nation made it indis- 
pensable to demand a post correspon- 
dent to that place, and. to the public 
expectation. This sentiment I have 

, the happiness to be assured, in a letter 
on this occasion, made a strong impre:- 
sion upon the mind, and commanded the 
respect and admiration of one very high 
in Government. 

The only purpose of this letter, my 
dear Brother, is to explain, since that 
is netessary, that my former ones 
meant not to give the trouble of inter- 
ceding as my advocate for mere rank 


@uthe army. Urging further my other 


more important claims upon Govern- 
ment would be vainly addressed to any 
person, who can really think thet a for- 
mer retusal of mere rank, under cir- 
cumstances so widely different, or the 
most express waving of such preten- 
Sions, if that had been the case, fur- 
nishes the slightest colour for the an- 
swer I have received to the tenders I 
have now made of my services. j 

Your department, my dear Brother, 
was. meant, if I must repeat it, simply 
as a channel to convey that tender to 
Government, and to obtain either their 
attention to ér an open avowal of their 
refusal, &c. &e. (Signed) G.P. 
To his Royal Highness 

the Duke of York, 

3 of 
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Horse Guards, Oct. 13, 1808. 

Dear Brother, 

I have. reevived vonr letter this 
morning, adam sorry to find thatyou 
think that I have. misconceived ‘the 
meaning of your first letter, the whole 
tenor of which, and the military pro- 
Motion which gave rise to it, led me 
haturally to suppose your. desire was, 
that I should apply to his Majesty, in 
my Official capacity, to give you mili- 
tarv rank, to which.might be.attached 


the idea of subsequent command. 


That I foutd myself under the ne- 
cessity of declining; in. obedience to 
this Majesty's pointed orders, as I ex- 
plained to yow'in my letter of the 6th 
‘aust. But, froiti your letter .of to-day, 
T am to understand that your objectis 
‘nat military rank, but that a post 
should be allotted to you, upon the 
present emergency, suitable to your 
situation in the State. 

This 'I coricetve to be purely a poli- 
tical consideration, and as.sach totally 
out of my department; andas I have 
inost carefully avoided, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, ever in- 
terfering in any political points, [ must 
hope that you will not call upon me to 
deviate from the principles by which 
I have been inva@tiably governed. 

Believe me, my dear Brother, your 
most affectionate Brother, 

(Signed) FREDERICK. 
His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 


Carlton House, Oct. 14, 1803. 
My dear Brether, 

It cannot but be painful to me to be 
reduced to the necessity of further ey 
~ planation on a subject which it was 
my earnest wish to have closed, and 
which’ was-of so clear and distinct a 
~ matureas, in my humble judgiment, to 
have precluded the possibility of either 
doubt or misunderstanding. 

Surely there must some strange fa- 
tality obscure my language in state- 
- meént,-or leave me somewhat deficient 
im_ the’ powers of explanation, when it 
ean lead your mind, my dear Brother, 
to such a palpable misconstraction (for 
fat be it from me to fancy it wilful) 
of my meaning, as to suppose for a 
moment | had unconnected my object 
with efficient military rank, and trans- 
ferred it entirely to the view of a poli- 
tical station, when you-ventured to tell 
me “my objeet is not military rank, 
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but that a post should be allotted to 
me, upon the present emergency, suit; 
able to my situation in the State. 
Upon what ground you can hazard 
such an assertion, or upon what. prin- 
ciples you can-draw stich an inference, 
1 am utterly at a joss to, determine. 
For I defy the most skilful logician, 
in torturing the English, language, to 
apply with fairness such a construction 
tu any word or phrase of mine, cen- 
tained in ary one of the letters I have 
ever written on this, to me, most inte- 
resting subject. . 

I call upon you to reperuse the cor- 
respondence. In my letter of the 2d 
‘inst. 1 told you uneguivocally that 1 
hoped you knew me. too well to ima- 
gine, that idle, inactive rank, was in 
my view, and that sentiment, I beg 
you carefully to observe, Lhave in no 
instance whatever fer one single moe 
ment relinquished or departed from: 

Giving, as 1 did, all the considera- 
tions of my.beart to the delicacy and 
difficulties of your situation, nothing 
could have been more repugnant to 
my thoughts, or to my disposition, than 
to have imposed upon you, my dear 
Brother, either in your capacity as 
Commander in Chief, or in the near 
relationship which subsists between us, 
the task, much less the.expectation, of 
causing you to risk any displeasure 
from his Majesty, by disobeying in any 
degree his commands, although they 
were even to militate against myselt. 
But, with the impulse of my feelings 
towards you, and quickly conceiving 
what friendship and affection may be 
capable of, E.did not, 1 own, think it 
entirely impossible that you might, 
considering the magnitude and import- 
ante which the object-tarries with it, 
have officially advanced my wishes, as 
a matter of propriety, to military rank 
and subsequent command, through ‘hi: 
Majesty’s Ministers, far that direct 
purpose; especially when the honqur 
of my character and my future fame 
in life were so deeply involved in the 
consideration. For, I must here em- 
phatically again repeat, “ that idle in- 
active rank was N&VER in my. view, 
and that military rank, with its conse- 
quent command, was NeveR out of 
it.” 

Feeling how useless, as well as un- 
gracious, controversy is, upon every 


occasion, and knowing how fatally it 


operates on human friendships, I must 
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entreat that our correspondence on 
this subject shall cease heré; -for no- 
thing could be more distressing to me, 
than to prolong a topic on which, it is 
now clear to me, my dear Brother; 
that you and I can never agree, &c, 


&e, 
Bs (Signed) G: P. 
Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. 
Henry Addington. 
Dated Richmond Park, 


October 23, 1803. 

Sir, 

In consequence. of some intelligence 
which has reached me, I am compelled 
by a sense of duty to gour Royal High- 
ness, and to the public, to express an 
earnest and anxious hope, that you 
may be induced to prea your re- 
tura to Brighton until I shall have had 
au opportunity of making further inqui- 
ries, and of stating the result of them 
to your Royal Highness. 

I have the honour to be, with the 
utmost deference and respect, Sir, your 
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. Cai 
Royal Highness’s faithful and most 
humble servant,. ; wa " 

(Signed). HENRY ADDINGTON; 
The Prince of Wales. ‘ 
ANSWER. 


Sir, 

_ By your grounding your letter to m 
upon intelligence which bas just réach* 

ed you, I apprehend that you allude te 

information which leads you to éxpec 
some immediate attempt from the ences 
my. My wish to accommodate myself 
to any thing which you represent ‘aS 
material to the public service, would 


‘of course make me desirous to comply 


with your request; butif there be rea- 
son to imagine that’ invasion will take 
place diréctly, I am bound by the 
King’s precise order, and by that honest 
zeal. which is not allowed any fitter 
sphere for its action, to hasten in- 
stantly to my regiment. If I leara 
that my construction of ‘the word in- 
telligence be right, I must deem it ne- 
cessary to repair to Brighton immedi- 
ately, &c. (Signed) + GP. 
Right Hon. Henry Addington. 


[ From the London Gazette. ] 


* 
Admiralty-office, Nov. 24. 

Copy of a Letter from Sir James Sau- 
marez, to Sir Evan Nepean, dated at 
Guernsey, the 19th inst. 

Sir, ’ 

I beg you will please to inform my 

Lords Commissioners of the Admiral- 


ty, that having detached his Majesty's _ 


ship Poulette, on.the breaking .up of” 
the late gales of wind, to watch the 
enemy’s armaments on the Erench 
coast, and to reconnoitre the port of 
Cherbourg, Capt. Dunbar had the good 
fortune to fall in with a French con- 
voy ef about 30 sail, escorted by a Na- 
tional brig and other armed yessels, 
standing tothe eastward, the whole of 
which were driven on the rocks of 
Cape La Hogue; three of them were 
cut oat by the boats of the Poulette, 
assisted by the Liberty brig, under a 
smart fire from the shore. I herewith 
inclose Capt. Dunbar’s letter; and 
cannot too hinhly commend the zeal 
and good conduct displayed by him, 
his officers, and men, on this service, 


which has been effected without the 
loss of a single man, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
James SAUMARE2, 


His Majesty’ Ship Poulette 
at Sea, Nov. 19. 
Sir, 

As I was passing the island of Al- 
derney this morning, about a quarter 
past eleven, I came up with a convoy 

elonging to the enemy, consisting of 
about 30 sail, steering to the eastward, 
escorted by several armed vessels, and 
in the act of sounding Cape La Hogue. 
I have great pleasure in acquaintihg 
yo, that the attack made on thein by 

is Majesty’s ship under my command 
was such as to compel their crews to 
run them on the racks, where they be- 
came completely exposed to our shot, 
as well as the dangers incident to that 
situation. 

It is impossible for me to describe 
sufficiently the zeal and good conduct 
of those under ames, Set officer and: 


.' 





. up a heavy 


r 





very properly left her to go to the as- 
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man volunteered their services in the 
boats, hy-a-brig, a lugger, end a sloop. 
the latter made fast with her-cable to 
the shore, were cut out under a smart 
fire, while the ship was carried, and 
anchored within three cables length of 
the surf, to cover those engaged oa this 
enterprize, As the rest were left dry 
by the side, I gm confident that several 
are totally lost, Those that fell into 
our haods are new, and from having 
sweeps on board, though not armed, 
evidently intgénded to aid the invasion. 
The Liberty took ashore, but the Mou- 
heron could not get up in time. . I 
am most happy to add that not a man 
was hurt, Re gh loss of an aachor is 
wall that. we experienced. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. Dunsar. 


ie 

-». Admiralty-office, Dec. 1, 1803. 

-A Letter from the Hon. W. Cornwallis, 
Adimiral of the Blue, &c. to Sir 
Evan Nepean, Bart. introduces the 
follqwing:— _. 

His Majesty’s sloop Atlante, 
‘“ Quiberon-Bay, Oct. 10, 1803. 
ir, 

T beg leave tu:inform you, in obedi- 
ence to your signal to chace last even- 
ing, that part of the convoy, consisting 
of two ketches and one brig, that were 


_Tunning under the point of St. Guildas, 


I tacked and stood after them in the 
sloop I command, and obliged them to 
run on shore off the mouth of the river 
Pinnerf, and having considered it very 
possible to cut them out in the night, 
as the wind was directly off shore, I 
dispatched Lieutenant Hawkins, in the - 
six oared cutter, and Mr. Richard, 
Burstal, Master, in the five-oared cutter, 
armed, on that service, after it became 
dark, and stood in with the brig, as 


.néar as I could go for the shoal, to pro- 


tect thein. About half past nine, P. M. 
the boats got up tg the above vessels, 
when Lieutenant Hawkins boarded, 
and took possession of the in-shore 
vessel, but found her aground, a num- 
ber of troops along the beach keeping 
fire of musketry on his 
boat, assisted by two field-pieces, and 
a party of troops on board the other 
two vessels (previously embarked from 
the shore). After cutting her cable, 
and firing a considerable time on the 
other vessel near him, found it impos- 
Sible “t6".do any thing with her, and 








sistance of the other boat, who had by 


this time boarded the brig, in defiance’ 


of a party, of ten or, twelve soldiers, 
with their muskets and sabres, killed 
six of the troops, hove two overboard, 
and drove the rest with the crew be-~ 
low. After cutting her«gable, finding 
she was aground, and g@Mfight vessel, 
they returned with both boats on board, 
not thinking proper, from motives of 
humanity, to set ber on fire, as several 

wounded.. Eam exceedingly sorry 
to inform you, on the first fire of the 


soldiers, one of our men, Henry Bren- 


man, sail-maker,. was killed, and in 

boarding, two ‘seamen wounded, but 

are in a fair way of recovery. When 
it is considered that Mr. Burstal, the 

Master, the serjeant of marines, and 

five other men boarded this vessel, 

(with ten soldiers on deck with charged 

bayonets) and performed what they 

did, I trust you will see and admire, 

with me, the very resolute and gallant 

conduct of Mr. Burstal, and the six 
brave fellows with him; indeed- the 
officers and crews in both boats de- 
serve the highest praise, though un- 
fortunately out of their power to bring 
the vessels off, all three being fast 
aground, within half a cable’s length 
of the beach, and the shore covered 
with troops, keeping an incessant fixe 
with their muskets and two field-pieces 
on them. Ihad the-pleasure to see 
the brig lying on a ridge of rocks this 
morning, apparently bilged. 

Lam, &c. 

Jno. Maserie.p. 
ne 
Admiralty-office, Dec. 10. 

Dispatches, of which the following 
are copies, have been received at this 
office, from Rear-Admiral Sir Jobn 

Thos, Duckworth, K. B. Commander 

in Chief of his Majesty's ships and ves- 

sels at Jamaica : 

Copy of a Letter from Capt. Walker, 
of the Vanguard, to Admiral Duck- 
worth, dated off Cape Nicola Mole, 
Sept. 9. rn 

Sir, ; 
Understanding from Gen. Dessaline 
that it was his intention to summon 
the tewn of St. Mare immediately, 
which was reduced to the last extre- 
mity, | was strongly induced to urge 
him not to put the garrison to death, 
which he consented to, aud I stipulated 
with him, that, if they surrendered, he 


won were heatd below, supposed to | 
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should march them round to the Moie 
in safety, and that, 1 should appear off 
the Bay, and take possession of the 
shipping, one of which I knew to be.a 
ship of war. 

I received General Dessaline’s dis- 
patches about eight o’elock at night of 
the S3ist of October, and got under 
weigh at one A. M. At daylight we 
chased a man of war brig off St. Marc, 
but the wind being light and _ partial, 
she got into that place: in the after- 
noon, we perceived a flag of truce com- 
ing out, but a heavy squall of wind 
and rain obliged them to.resorn. The 
following morning they came on board, 
and brought a letter from General 


D'Henin, which I answered by making 


several distinct propositions, and sent 
them in -the ship’s boat as a flag of 
truce, with an officer, and Mr, Cath- 
cart had the goodness to take charge 
of them, About five o’clock the same 
day, the General himself came on 
board in the boat, and we-agreed toa 
(Convention. The next day, and part 
of the night, we were busily employed 
in effecting the embarkation of the 
garrison, &c. and the.whole being 
completed, Gen, D'Henin and his Staff 
came on board the Vanguard at three 
o'clock, A.M. on the 4th, and we made 
sail gut of the Bay. The situation of 


. this garrison was the mast deplorable 


it is possible to imagine; they were 
literally reduced to nothing, and long 
subsisted on horse-flesh. I forgot to 
mention that, on the 1st, we captured 
the same schooner we had taken on 
the 26th past, with 25 barrels of flour, 
going to St, Marc, which 1 took out, 
and transferring her people, with 15 


soldiers she had on board, to a small 


sloop we took at the same time, sent 
her away, and kept the schoouer, as 
she might be eventually useful to us; 
and she is the vessel I have made over 
to Gen. d’Henin. 

Tlie vessels delivered to us consist 
of the Papillor cervette, pierced for 
twelve guns, but only mounting six, 
having fifty-two men on’ board, com- 
manded by Mons. Dubourg, Lieutenant 
du Vaisseau ; the brig Les Trois Amis, 
transport, nothing in; aud the schooner 


_ Mary Sally, who-has between forty and 


fifty barrels of powder. Gen. D’'Henin 

has given me regular réceipts for the 

garrison, which amounts in-ail to eight 
undred and fifty men. 

* Ll have further to inform you, Sir, 
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that .on the Sth. we captured the Ne- 
tional schooner Le Cuurier de Nantes, 
of two guns and four swivels, and 15 
men, commanded by an Ensign de 
Vaisseau, from Port.au Prince, with a 
supply of thirty barrsls of flour, ‘and 
sundry other articles, for St, Marc. 
I enclose a weekly account; and have 
great satisfaction in stating, that we 
are almost well again, not one of the 
men who came from the hospital has 


ed. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


Jas. WALKER, 


Shark, Port Royal, 
Jamaica, Sept. 29. 


ar, ; 

His Majesty’s ship Pelican having 
heen employed these eight weeks in 
watching the port of Aux Cayes, Capt, 
Whitby writes. me, on the Qist inst. 


that the General of Division Brunet 


has sent off Brigadier-General Le fe- 
vre, to propose taking off this garrison, 
but as it appeared that the nuwnbers 
are beyond what the vessels in the har- 


-bgur, with the assistance of the Peli- 


can, could effect, Captain Whitby, (of 
whose assiduity I cannot speak too 
highly), agreed on an armistice of ten 
days to communicate with me, and 


though I had in some degree antici- 


pated the want by sendiug the Pique 
on that service, I have in consequence 
added the Theseus, and am in expec- 
tation that, before the sailing of this 
packet, I shall have to request that ix 
addition to this, you will communicate 
to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty the capitulation of the gar- 
Tison. 
Iam, &c. 
J.T. Duckwor7s. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Bligh, of 
theTheseus, to Admiral Duckworth, 
dated Part Dauphin, St.-Domingd, 

September 8. 

. Sr, a. 

Having found extreme difficulty in 
preventing sma!l vessels from pas-ing 
mito Cape Francois with provisions 
from the little ports on the northern 
part of the island, in cousequence of 
their finding a safe retreat from our 
pursuit under the batteries of Port 
Dauphin, and conceiving that port to 
be of the utmost importance to the 
enemy, I deemed it necessary to male 
some efforts for the reduction of the 
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“place, and the capture of a ship of war 
at anchor there. As soon as the “sea 
breeze this morning rendered it possi- 
ble for the enemy’s frigates to leave 
their anchorage, I proceeded to Man- 
chermel-Bay, leaving the Hercule and 
Cumberland on their station. ; 

The water being sufficiently deep to 
allow me to place the ship within mus+ 
ket-shot of Fort Labouque, situated at 
the entrance of the harbour, our fire 
was so well directed, that it was im- 

ssible for the guns of the battery to 
be pointed with any precision, the co- 
lours of which were struck in less than 
half an hour. Another fort in the har- 
boar, and the ship, being the next ob- 
jects of our attention, the Theseus en- 
tered the port with the assistance. of 
the boats; and having fired a few shot 
‘at the ship of war, she hauled her co- 
lonrs down, and proved to be La Sa- 
esse, mounting 20 eight-pounders on 


the main-deck, and eight four-pounders — 


on the quarter-deck and foregastle, 
commanded by Lieutenant J. B. Ba- 
rnetche, and having only 75 mén on 
board. 

~The commander conceiving the place 
no fonger tenable after the loss of the 


ship, and being under some apprehen-’ 


sion of being exposed to the rage of 
the Blacks, whom he considered as a 
merciless enemy, claimed British pro- 
tection, and surrendered the fort and 
garrison at discretion. Having spiked 
the guns, and destroyed the ammuni- 
tion, the garrison and inhabitants, ma- 
ny of whom were sickly, were embark- 
ed and landed under a ftag of truce at 
Cape Francois. Being informed hy the 
prisoners, that their General Dumont 
and his suite had fallen into the hands 
of the Blacks, and that they were in 
the most imminent danger, I was in- 
duced, from motives of humanity, to 
solicit their freedom from the Chiefs 
‘af those people; and I had the satis- 


faction of being immediately complied 
with: they accompanied the rest of 
the prisoners into Cape Francois. 
Tam, &c. 
Joun Briiew 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Wood, of 
be Acasta, to Admiral Cornwallis, 
— at Sea, off Ushant, Dee. 3. 

ir, 

In pursuance of your orders, at day- 
break, on the 2d of October, in lat. 48. 
deg. 19 min. and jong. 21 deg. 30 min. 
west, we fell in with, and, after a chace 
of 45 hours, captured the French pri- 
vateer L’Avanture, of Bourdeaux, of 
20 guns and 140 men, with her two 
prizes, the Royal Edward and St. Ma- 
ry’s Planter, both of the Jamaica con- 
voy. This privateer was laying to to 
take possession of the Jane, another 
of the convoy, and a fourth in sight. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. A; Woon, 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Maitland, 
"ot the Boadicea, dated at Sea, Nov, 
25, to Admiral Cornwallis. ‘ 
Sir, 
Ihave the honour to inform you, 


‘that last night, Cape Finisterre bear- 


ing N..E. distance eight leagues, his 
Majesty’s ship under my command 
captured the French Nauonal lugger 
La Varour, commanded by Monsieur 
Bigot, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, 43 
days from St. Domingo, having a Com- 
missaire de Marine on board, charged 
with dispatches from Gen. Roeham- 
beau at Cape Francois. She is a very 
fast sailing vessel, coppered, and pierc- 
ed for 16 guns, had 12 six-peunders, 
mounted, ten of which were thrown 
overboard in chace, and 92 men on 
beard. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. Martian: 


CAPTURE OF BERBICE.. 


{ From the London Gazette. J 


Downing-street, Nov. 29, 1803. 
A Diseatcn, of which the following is 
a copy, was this morning received at 
the office of the Right Hon. Lord 
Hobart, one of his Miajesty's Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, from Gen. 
Wilbam Grinfield, commanding his 





Majesty's troops in the Windward 
and Leeward Caribbee Islands: © © 
- Starbrock, Demerara, 
Sept. 27; 1808. 
My Lord, 


It is with real satisfaction I have the 
honour to acquaint your Lerdship, with 
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my having this day received Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicholson’s report of the sur- 
render by capitulation of the colony of 
Berbice, and, its dependencies, to the 
British arms. The report of Lieut- 
Colonel Nicholson, containing the sum- 
mons and capitulation, is herewith 
transmitted, I cannot.speak too highly 
of the conduct of that officer: I must 
likewise bey, leave to express my en- 
ture satisfaction with the conduct of 
the officers and men in this expedition. 
I have the honour to send these dis- 
patches to your. Lordship, by the De- 
puty. Adjutant-General to this army, 
Captain Harvey, whose state of health, 
l am sorry to say, requires the Euro- 
pean climate ; to him I beg to refer you 
forany particulars I may have omitted 
to mention. 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) W. GrinrFrep, 


Lieut.-Gen. 
Right Hon. Lord Hobart. 


New Amsterdam, Berbice, 
Sept. 28, 1803. 
Sir, 

Agreeable to your orders of the 19th 
iust. 1 proceeded with the troops under 
Igy command, and arrived off the river 
Berbice on the 23d inst. in the morn- 
ing, where ships of war and transports 
came to anchor; as it was from thence 
Cupt. Bland aad myself agreed to send 
Brigade Major Armstrong and Lieut. 
Pardoe, in a flag of truce, with a sum- 
mons to the Provisional Government, 
the naval and military commanders, 
to surrender the colony of Berbice to 
his Majesty’s forces under oar com- 
mand. ‘The flag of truce returned early 
the next moruing, having on board the 
Provisivval Government, a Captain of 
Arullery, and a Lieutenant of the Ba- 
tavian Navy, to treat for the surren-~ 
dex of the. culony, which was done, and 
the Articles of Capitulation signed ; 
but as the Commandant of the Bata- 
vian troops would not sanction the 
surrender, without consulting the offi- 
cers under his command, it was agreed 
that the Netley schooner, with the 
smallest of the transports, should pass 
over the Bar, there anchor, and wait 


until the ilag of truce returned from 
the fort with the Commandant’s an- 
swer, which uot arriving as svon «$s 
. was ctpected, the Netley amd the trans- 
ports got under weigh, and were pro- 
ceeding te pass the forts, when the dag 
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of truce returned with a Captain of 
Artillery, to signify the Commandant’s 
approval of the terms, but requesting 
the British’ troops might not land until 
this day, which was complied with, and 
they remainéd on board the vessels, 


At anchor off the town, until noon this 


day, when the troops landed and took 
posséssion of the forts; &e. and the Ba~ 
avian garrisdhs, Consisting of upwards 
of 600 men, were made prisoners, 
The steady and active co-operation of 


“Captain Bland, and the offieers, sea- 


men, and marinés employed on this 
service, demand my warmest acknow- 
ledgments ; and it is my duty to report 
to youhow muchI am satisfied with the 
zeal and active exertions of Lieut.-Col. 
M‘Creagh, of the 7th West India regi- 
ment, and all the officers and every in- 
dividual of the corps employed oa this 
service. I am engaged in preparing 
the returns of ordnance and stores ot 
every description found in the enemy's 
forts and magazines, which I shall have 
the honour of presenting to you on my 
return to Demerara, which I expect 
will be in three days from this day. 
Herewith I inclose a copy of theSum- 
mons and Articles of Capitulation, and 
have the honour to remain, &c. 


(Signed) .«* Ron. Niciosox. 
Léeut.-General Grinfield, 
Commander of the . 


Forces, &c. 


[Then follows the Summons to the 
Governor of the Colony of Berbice, 
with the Answer and the Capitulation, 
and’likewise-the Capitulation of De- 
merara and Issequibo. There were in 
the colonies of Demerara aud Issequi- 
bo, about $00 Dutch troops in all, and 
in Bérbice about 600.| 

——— 
Admiralty-ottice, Nov. 29, 1803. 
Dispatches, of which the following are 

copies, bave Leen received at this 
otice trom Commodore Hood, Com- 
mander iu Chief of his Majesty's 
ships and vessels at the Leeward 

Islands. 

- Hornet, Demerara River, 
Sept. 27. 
Sir, . 

It is with the greatest satisfaction I 
have the honour to acquaint you, fer 
the information of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, that, in con- 
currence with LieutGeneral Grin- 
field, the troops tor the expedition te 
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this valuable colony were embarked at 
Darbadoes, on the 31st of Augiist, on 
board his. Majesty’s ships Centaur, 
Chichester, and Alligator, and Bril- 
hant transport, with the Hewreux and 
Netley; also several small vessels, 
haviug military stores, &c. We put 
to sea the next morning, but from 
the light baffling winds, and a strong 
LN. W. current, we did not arrive to our 
anchorage at the appointed rendez- 
vous, a few lvagues to the windward of 
the River, until the evening of the 18th. 
"The Netley, Lieutenant Lawrence, was 
sent forward with Mr, Casey, a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the coast, to 
endeavour to get information, and pro- 
cure a number of colony boats, calci- 
Inted for our service ; and we had the 
good fortune to find, by the exertions 
ead attention of this officer, with the 
very useful services of the before-men- 
tioned gentleman, our wishes were ful- 


filled, and twenty-four boats ready, in_ 


three fathoms water, to receive the 
troops. The moiment we anchored, a 
flag of truce was dispatched to the Go- 
veraor of Demerara anc Issequibo with 
2 summons, and orders to wait one 
how oaly, The Centaur and Chiches- 
ter, not being able to approach nearer 
the shore, the troops were early the 
‘next iherning removed to the small 
yessels, and all ready in the evening. 
waiting the event of the flag, which, 
detained by strong winds, did not re- 
turn till the following morning, with a 
feputation from the colony, when 
terms were agreed on. The Liornet, 
which was lying off the’ Bar, blockad-: 
ang the port, entered the river in the 
evening, with the Netley and a body 
ef troops; when pussession was taken 
of Fort William Frederick, the Hippo- 
menes, a sinp pierced for eighteen 
yuns, fourteen only mounted, belong- 
ing to the Batavian Republic ; and the 
colonies of Demerara and Issequibo, 
were given up to us the next day at 
twelve o'clock, ‘The Governor not 
being able to treat tor Berbice, our 
further dispositions aud arrangements, 
on signing the capitulation, were im- 
mediately made; and Capt. Bland, of 
the Heureux, with the Alligator and 
Netiey, and Brilliant transport, hav- 
ing on board a detachinent of the 
troops, under Lieutenant-Colone! Ni- 
cholson, and the marines of the squa- 
dro, were sent against Berbice, thé 
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result of which I have the honour to 
forwatd herewith, and am, Sir, &c. 
Sam. Hoop, 
Sir Evam Nepean Bart.‘ 
Hornet, Demerara 
liver, Sept. 27. 
Sir, ‘ 

I have the pleasure to enclose you a 
copy of a letter from Capt. Bland, of 
his Majesty's ship Heureux, giving an 
account of the surrender of the colony 
‘of Berbice to the King’s forces; too 
‘much praise cannot be given to that 
Officer and Liéutenant-Colonel Ni- 
cholson, for their able and judicious 
conduct. I have also much gratifica- 
tion in repeating the cordial good un- 
derstanding that has existed between 
the land and sea forces, and whose 
unremitted attention and exertions on 
all occasions by the officers and men, 
-deserves the highest approbation of 
their superiors.. Captain Hunt, whose 
attentive ‘services. 1 have constantly 
experiently experienced, is the bearer 
of this dispatch, and will be able to 
give their Lordships any further parti 
culars. 4 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
Sam. Hoop. 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 
Heureux, off Berbice, 
: Sept. 27. 
Sir, : 

Tam happy to inform you that his 
Majesty’s forces are in possession of 
the valuable colony of Berbice; to 
give you tlie first information, 1 dis- 

atched Major Crozier, of the marines, 
by land, whose party [ landed at the 
desire of Lieutenant-Colonel Nichol- 
son. The Provisional Government and 
Court of Police, sent off their deputies 
to answer the summons sevt them to 
surrender, and agreed to the capitula- 
tion, which L-enclose with the sum- 
mons. “Whe garrison thought proper 
not to join, nor did they give an an- 
swer, till we arrivcd with the British 
land -and sea forces, nearly within 
gun-shot of their works. Seeing we 
were determined, a boat was hurried 
off to inform us they would surrender, 
if we would wait ull uext day, which 
was agreed io, on our-being allowed to 
ge into the tarbour that aight, and 

take possession of the shipping, which 
consists of a very fine National schedn- 
er, the Serpent, and several large aver- 
chant ships. From the vigaxams exert. 


























tions and animation of all, and the 
dispositions made by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, [ have not a doubt every thing 

‘niust have fallen in a storm. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Lorrus Orway Bianp. 
Commodore Samuel Hood, &c. 

Return of the Shipping found in the 

River Demerara. 
Hippomenes Batavian corvette,pierc- 
ed for eighteen guns; Sophia, a ship 
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claimed as English property ; Rotter- 
dam, ditto; Diana, ditto; Elbe, de- 
tained by the Dutch before our arrival, 
under British colours ; Nile, ditto; Ad- 
miral Kingsbergen, a ship, Dutch yro- 
perty; Aurora, ditto; Leesfield, ditto; 
Maria, ditto; Wilbelmina, ditto ; Boodes 
Welseeren, ditto: Wilhelmina, ditto. 

At Berbice. Serpent National 
schooner, and five mérchant vessels.— 
Total.—Nineteen. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, Nov. 30. 
THEIR. Lordships met at four o’- 
clock, pursuant to adjournment. The 
Lord Chancellor having read his Ma- 
jesty’s answer to the Address, voted 


on Tuesday se’nnight, it was ordered’ 


to be entered on the Journals of the 
House. 
Monday, Dec. 12. 

Lord Hawkessury moved the se- 
cond reading of the Irish Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension Bill, and as he should 
have tomake to make a similar motion 
as to the Martial Law Bill, the argu- 
mefts which he should have to adduce 
in support of the former, he wished to 
be regarded as equaily applicable to 
the latter. He admitted that the pow- 
er given by these measures should be 
deicgared only in a case of the strongest 
necessity, and, when so given, that they 
should not be exercised but under the 
sanction of a similar urgency. That 
such a necessity now existed his Lord- 
ship inferred from the rebellion of 
1798, and from the continued spirit of 
disaffection in a certain class of the 
population of Ireland, from that pe- 
riod, until it again broke into open in- 
surrection on the 23d of July. The 
Ministers were actuated by the most 
rigid attention to the second part of his 
position, he contended to be evident 
from the fact that martial law had 
been resorted to in oue instance only, 
and that in every other case the con- 
spirators of the 23d of July had been 
tried with the most scrupulous respect 
to the ordinary forms of justice. The 
power of which Government now de- 
mauded the continuance was essen- 
tially necessary to the suppression of 
rebellion; perhaps the very kuowledge 
that such a power was vested in them 


might prevent the necessity of exercis- 
ing it. 

Lord Surroik assented to the ur 
gency of the measures now proposed, 
but conceived that there never could 
be any tranquillity in Ireland until 
there were a complete redress of its 
grievances. 

The Marquis of Siico spoke in sup- 
port of the two bills. He regarded the 
insurrection of the 23d of July, though 
differing in means and extent, as iden- 
tified in object and character with the 
rebellion of 1798. 

Lord GrenviLte argued that no par 
liamentary ground had been stated for 
their Lordships assent.—-His Majesty’s 
speech stated that tranquillity had 
been restored in Ireland. The urgency, 
therefore, under which Ministers were 
invested with extraordinary powers, 
must be supposed to be at an end, un- 
less some new facts were brought for- 
ward in justification of their continu- 
ance. He could bave wished that the 
noble Secretary had argued the two 
bills separately, as he cou!d easily con- 
ceive that there might he good reasons 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus, 
which could not bear out the expedi- 
ency of enacting Martial Law. In 
fact, the merit assumed by the noble 
Secretary of the late traitors having 
been tried by the Civil Courts, clearly 
proved that the country was not in 
such a state as that its tranquillity 
could be insured by nothing short of 
Martial Law. Such was his view as @ 
Meinber of Parliament; though as a 
private individual, speaking from his 
own knowledge, he must admit the ne- 
cessity of iaving recourse to a remedy 
beyond the ordinary forms of law. 
Placed, therefore, by the want of all 
information on the part of Ministers, 
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in the situation of voting, if he should 
at all vote, for the measure, contrary 
to the dictates of his parliamentary 
duty, or of incurring, by voting against 
it, the odiunm of wishing to deprive his 
Majesty of powers, perhaps necessary 
for the suppression of rebellion, he 
should abstain from giving his assent or 
dissent tu the question. 

lhe Lornp Cuancetor justified the 
allusions made ia the King’s Speech to 
the restoration of tranquillity in Ire- 
Jand, and contended that the present 
peaceable state of the country wus to 
be attributed to the suspension of the 
ITabeas Corpus Act, and the renewal 
of Martial Law. 

The two Bills were then read a se- 
cond. time. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

On the motion for the third reading 
of the Bank Restriction Bill, 

LordAavexvILLe said, that he did 
not mean to oppose the Bill under the 
present circumstances of the country, 
and considering that it had been so 
often adopted by Parliament. Le was 
afraid, however, that it was owing to 
the frequency of its adoption that it 
had been almost a matter of course to 
pass it. Ie did not, for one, regard it 
in $0 light a manner. He could not 
conceal trom himself that though it 


had first been introduced in a period of 


great difficulty, and to remedy a tem- 
porary imconvenience, it had 
been productive of much evil; never, 
ull now, had the issue of Dank and pri- 
vate paper extended to such an enor- 
mous amount, as not. merely to enter 


mto great commercial speculations, 


bat into almost all the transactions of 


private life.” [le was afraid that the 
continuance of* the measure 
produce the very misehief which Go- 
vernment intended to guard against in 
the contemplation of invasion. ie 
did not wish to alarm the public upon 
this topic, but it was better to alarm 
them now, than when the remedy 
should be too late. The best security 
against the incouveniences which would 
attend that event, would be to have 
the cashcweulation of the country gra- 
dually restored; aud on this account 


; 
would 


he thought that- individuals, instead of 


being condemued as they had been in 
rnotier place, should be praised for 
what had been called hoarding. The 
élamour attempted to be raised on this 
point was precisely of the same aature 





itself 
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as that which had been directed against 
the farmers during the late scarcity. 
Ilis Lordship, after further expatiating 
on the evils resulting from an exces- 
sive paper circulation, suggested, with 
a view of viving increased contidence 
to what it might be deemed expedient 
for commercial facilities to retain, that 
a Cunumittee should be appointed to 
enquire into the sutliciency of the coun- 
try banks, and to propose a plan of re- 
ciprocal guarantee between them, the 
Bank of England, and the publie. As 
Parliament was generally supposed to 
be on the point of adjourning for the 
recess, he would not enter into any of 
the decails whieh occurred to him in 
relation to such a plan. 

Lord Hawkespury admitted that 
some evils had arisen from the restric- 
tion of the cash payments of the Bank, 
but the question at present was, whe- 
ther greater evils would not be incur- 
red by suddenly removing it after so 
joug a coutinuance. ‘The private pa- 
per in cireulation his Lordship also 
admitted to be inconveniently great, 
but he contended that it was not to be 
attributed to this Bill, but to the in- 
creased aggregate of the commercial 
and agricultural wealth of the country. 

Lord Kine argued, that gold ‘and 
silver had been depreciated by the ex- 
tensive issues of the paper circulation, 
which had increased, tor the Bank of 
England alone, since the year 1796, 
about seven millions; the average clr- 
culation of the Bank before that time 
having been ten millions and a half; 
whereus, on the 20th of November 
last,it amounted to 17,930,0001, From 
this circumstance had proceeded the 
deterioration of the silver coin in Bri- 
tain, aud in a much greater degree in 
[relund. 

‘The Duke of Norrors thought that 
the Bank should have been satistied 
with continuing the restriction from 
Session to Session, instead of prolong- 
ing it during the war. 

Lord [lawkessury assured the no- 
ble Duke, and the House, that the 
measure was not proposed at the res 
quest of the Bank Directors. 

‘The Bill was then read a third time, 
passed, and fcturned to the Commons. 
Thursday, Dec. 15. 

The royal assent was given, by com- 
mission, to fourteen public aud private 

sills. Among the puble bills were 
the Irish Habeas Corpus Suspension 
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Bill, Martial Law Bill, Distillery Bil, was meant to explain, tended to wide! 
Provision Bill, and Promissory Note and increase them. Jn the enc Bill; 
Bili, the Bank of England Restriction ouly five days service were required to 
Bill, Malt Duty Bill, and Portugal exempt fromm the Militia, and in the 
Wine Bill. other twenty or twenty-fonr days ser- 
Friday, Dec 16. vice, it was Impossible to say which, to 
On the Orderof the Day for the se- exempt from the Ariny of Reserve. 
coud reading of the Volunteer Regu- By the present Bill, those diderent 
lation Bill, clauses were not, as they ougiit to have 
Earl Surrotk rose to make some been, repealed, and a gencral explana- 
observations on the Bill) He stated tory clause euacted in their stead, but 
that, had his advice relative to the a new clause, in addition to them, was 
election of a Military Committee been aitroduced. His Lordship reprobated 
followed, what he had to say would the idea of military elections of oth- 
with greater propriety have been ad- cers, or of the adoption of military 
dressed to that Committee than to committees. Such, he ventured to say, 
their Lordships. As it was, he ap- had been the cause of -the overthrow 
proved of the Volunteer system. Lie of the French monarchy. 
thought that, though they could never The Duke of CLarrncr entirely 
supply the place of a regular force, concurred in the sentimcits as to the 
they would prove themselves of the importance of the subject, and in the 
most essential consequence whenever general principles laid down by a no- 
their exertions should be called forth. ble Lord then in his view (Lord Gren- 
His opinion of the efficiency of the vo- ville). He thought, however, that this 
lunteers he built not on the general was net a period for discussing # ques- 
observations which he had made, but tion of such magnitude. The tess, 
on the particular experience which the —therefere, that was said on the subject, 
Volunteers in his own district had af- the better. 


forded him. Though these Volunteers Ths Bill was then read a second 
had been drilled only by a serjeautand time, and ordered to be committed. 
corporal of marines, he had no hesita- Saturday, Dec. 17. 

tion in declaring, that at the time they The Duke of Nonroix introduced 


were inspected by the reviewing Gene- a Bill for exempting clergymen from 
ral, they were in an equal state of dis- arrest while in the exercise of theit 
cipline as any regular regiment would parochial duties. It was read 4 first 
have been after having been dyilied for time, and ordered to be printed. 


the same period; and he most so- —_- 

lemuly declared, that he would have HOUSE: OF COMMONS. 

had no more hesitation in leading them Monday, Nov. 28, 

against the enemy than he had in lead- Mr. Alderman Comper wished to 


ing two regiments of Guards whom he know from the Hon. Gentleman on 
Jed against the euemy in America. He “the Treasury Bench (Mr. Vansittart) 
(lisapproved, however, of over dvilling. whether there was any intention on the 
Volunteers ought not to be sated, by part of Ministers to introduce a Bitl 
heing too often called away from their for simplifying and explainiag the In- 
private concerns. Neither did he ap- come Property Act of the igst Session, 
prove of the appointment of field otii- The Act was so very’ intricate and 
cers or majors. Many captains and complex, that he was sure he would 
other oilicers would, he was convinced, stand excused for putting the question. 
take umbrage at such gppoiutments; Mr. Vansitrart repiied, that be 
and he was convinced the corps would had received no intimation of the 
Le equally well trained withoutthem, — kiud alluded to by the Hon. Gentleman: 

Lord Grenvil_e said, that it was on the contrary, he understood it to 
not his intention at present to enter be the determimation of Ministers to 
into any discussion of the general proceed on the estimates as they now 
point connected with the present Bill. stand, for the present year, in order by 
He hoped to have an early opportunity a general Bill next year, to embrace 
of doing so immediately after the re- and do away all the dilheulties com- 
cess. lie thought, however, that the plained of. ‘These dithculties’ could 
present Bill, so far from removing the not be overcome until they were ge- 
incongruities in the two Bills which it nerally kygwn, and Mimsters had. 

Pee “3N2 se 








adopted this method of ascertaining 
their precise nature and extent. 
Wednesday, Nov. 30. 

Mr. Addington moved, that the se- 
veral Acts suspending the issuing of 
cash by the Bank of England, be read. 

The Acts having been accordingly 
entered as read, 

Mr. Apprnxeron stated, that it was 
by no means his intention to detain 
the House on the present occasion at 
any length. When the last Biil was 
introduced, a considerable degree of 
opposition took place, and discussions 
important and interesting arose. Not- 
withstanding, however, he had never 
yet heard any doubt expressed of the 
expediency of the measure, or even 
the most distant idea against continu- 
ing the restriction on the Bauk during 
a period of war. He had the satisfac- 
tion of stating, that during all the pe- 
riod of the restriction, the credit of 
the Bank had been conspicuous, and 
entirely unimpaired ; and to the cau- 
tion the Bank had uniformly practised 
in its dealings, the public were singu- 
larly indebted. He had also to state, 
that the Bank had not, in any degree, 
availed itself of the restriction, by issu- 
ing notes beyond the extent of its capi- 
tal. This was a subject on which he 
could sincerely congratulate the House. 
At the same time it was proper to 
state, that it was essentially necessary 
the House should be in possession oc- 
casionally of the number of notes in 
circulation bythe Bayk. He conclud- 
ed by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill for continuing the said Acts for a 
time to be limited. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
_ 
Thursday, Dec. 1. 

Sir W. Scort stated, that, in the last 
Session of Parhament, a Biil had been 
introduced for encouraging the rest- 
dence of stipendiary curates on their 
cures. The bill had, however, heen 
thrown out, on account of a money 
clause, which originated m the House 
of Lords. It was highly proper that 2 
measure so essential to the well-heing 
of that respectable class of the clerzy 
should not be suffered to remain dor- 
mant, and he should move for leave to 
iatroduce the same kind of Bill once 
more, divested of the clause which 
had caused its ‘failure, but containing 
provisions to the same effect. He con- 
cluded by moving for leu*e to bring in 
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a Bill for encouraging the Residence 
of Stipendiagry Curates on their Cures. 
—Leave was given. 

Friday, Dec. 2. 

Mr. Appincton moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve 
into a Committee, to consider the ex- 
pediency of affording temporary relief 
to such Curates as might be deprived 
of their livings by the enactment of the 
statute passed last Session, for the ge- 
neral residence of the Clergy; which 
being agreed to, 

Mr. ApprnGron moved in the Com- 
mittee, “That a sum not exceeding 
80001. be granted towards the relief of 
such Curates as may be deprived of 
their cures, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of the Act enforcing the resi- 
dence of the Clergy.”-~-The resolution 
was agreed to. ; 

Mr. Secrerary YorxF then rose to 
move for leave to bring in two Bills, 
one for continuing the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
and the other for suppressing rebellion, 
and preserving the property of his Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects ip that part of the 
empijre.--Leave was given. 

Saturday, Dec. 3. 

Tne Bank of England Restriction 
Bill wes committed. The blank was 
filled up with the wores, “six months 
after the ratification of preliminaries 
of peace.” Ordered to be reported on 
Monday. 

Tuesday, Dec. 6. 

The Rank of England Restriction 

Bill was read a third time and passed. 
‘Thursday, Dec. 3. 

The Trish Habeas Corpus Act Sns- 
pension Bill, the [rish Martial Law 
Bili, and the Fast India Bonds Bill, 
were severally read a third time and 
passed. 

Friday, Dec. 9. 

After some preliminary business had 
been gone through, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 

' Mr. Braces rose to bring forward 
his motion for the Army Estimates of 
the year. He began by stating, that as 
the House had already voted the forces 
necessary for the service of Jast year’s 
war, it would not be necessury for him 
to trespass long upon the House by pre- 
liminary details of any length. ‘The 
first head of public force upon which 
he deemed it necessary to address the 
Committee was that of Guards and 
Garrisons. The amount of the foree 
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yoted last year for this purpose was 
108,901 men. The number estimated 
for this year was 167,579 men, making 
a surplus for the next year of 58,678 
men, of which increased nunaber the 
Army of Reserve formed $9,477 men. 
Of this number, 10,000 were unattach- 
ed to any regiments, about 700 had 
joined the troops of the line, and the 
remainder were intended to form a dis- 
tinct battalion, There remained then 
to account for, of 58,768 men, a num- 
ber of 12,456: those he accounted for 
by augmentations made jn the Life 
Guards, the Foot Guards, and several 
regiments of Dragoons and Infantry, 
increased from 750 ta 1000 men, tore- 
ther with five regiments of Fencibles 
raised in our North American colonies, 
and 490 men in the Royal African 
Corps. The next head was the Stati 
Oflicers, which necessarily must have 
a most considerable increase, from the 
great augmentatien of the public force. 
‘The next head was the Volunteer force. 
The number which he estimated for 
England was 379,943 men; and Ireland, 
94,000; and for the service of the for- 
mer he estimated the nett expence at 
730,0001. The expence for Ireland he 
did not state, but he said, from the na- 
ture of the service, it must be consider- 
ably greater than that of Fagtand, as 
it would be necessary to call most, or 
the greatest part,’ of that force out for 
exercise four months in the year The 
next head to which he would advert 
was foreign troops to be raised, of which 
it was the intention of government to 
raise a considerable number, but of 
which there is yet no estimate befure 
the House; they were, however, pre- 
paring, and nearly in readiness, and he 
should be ready to answer any Hon. 
Gentleman any question he might be 
disposed to ask on the subject. The 
next head was Barracks, under which, 
the exceedings, from the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country, were great- 
ly beyond any former example. ‘The 
estimates under this head were not yet 
before the House, but would in due 
time be laid before it; but should any 
Member think fit to ask any questions 
on that subject, he would be ready to 
answer him. Feeling it unnecessary, 
in this stage of the business, to trespass 
further on the attention of the Com- 
mittee, he concluded by his former mo- 
tion, that a force not exceeding 129,000 
men be granted to his Majesty for 
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guards and garrisons for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Windham and Mr. T. Grenville 
strongly oppased the present veiunteer 
system; which was as ably defended 
by Mr. Secretary Yorke and Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Castienracn likewise entered 
into a very elaborate support of the 
arguments offered by Mr. Yorke against 
Mr. Windham and Mr. Grenville, and 
contended there was na sort of found- 
ation fur the distorted view which had 
been drawn by those gentlemen, of the 
state of the recruiting service; on the 
eontrary, he contended, that within the 
short space of two montlis, ending on 
the ist of December, during which 
period only the recruiting bad gone 
forward for the troops of the line from 
the Army of Reserve, no less than 7500 
meu had enlisted, a number unparat- 
leled within any similar period. from 
the most zealous efforts of Lhe ofdinary 
recruiting service. He adinitted that the 
high bounties forthe militia substitutes 
had operated in some degree to dimi- 
nish the ordinary service of recruiting 
for the line, but no more than in the 
proportion of one third part. A Right 
Hon. Gent. had said, that the volunteer 
system had locked up the means of re- 
cruiting the army, and of increasing 
the publie force; m refutation of which 
he stated, that an Army of Reserve 
had been raised, to the number of 
40,000 men, during the operation of 
the volunteer system; which svsctem, 
instead of locking up or impeding the. 
means of increasing the public force, 
in his. mind considerably forwarded 
those measures; as, by the familiarising 
a vast’ number of men wiih military 
hahits, and the use of arms, who other- 
wise would never have thought of a 
military life, it would tend to excite 
those feelings, and stimulate that spirit 
most likely to induce them to enter 
into the army. tle next proceeded to 
vindicate the charges against his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who were wrongfully 
accused of inability and lassitude, for 
using the means put into their hands 
by parliament, and for using those 
means which were necessary for public 
defence; in contradiction to which he 
stated, that since the breaking out of 
the war the public force of this coun- 
try had been increased to a degree ut- 
terly beyond any example of history in 
both countries. The volunteer force 
in England, of effective men in arms, 
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rank and file, he stated at $40,000; 
the volunteer force of Ireland, 70,000; 
muking together four hundred and ten 
thousand inen. The Militia in England 
he computed at 50,000 men, and that 
in Ireland at 18,000 men, making toze- 
ther 590,000, exclusive of 18,000 sea- 
sea fencibies, winch he conceived might 
be fairly reckoned amongst the land 
forces, as they were destined to act 
either by sea or land for the defence 
of our coast. It was therefore, he 
trusted, impossible the House would 
admit that charge to be fair against the 
Ministers, who had in the short period 
of cight months increased the effective 
force of the country to 600,000 men, 
exclusive of officers. It might be ob- 
jected that some part of the volunteer 
force was unarmed, but though it 
might be considered a delicate point 
for explanation, he had no objection to 
a candid statement. ‘The Militia and 
Regulars of {reland amounted to 50000, 
and Volunteers to 70,000 men, were, 
he said, completely armed. In Eng- 
dand the Regulars, Militia ineluded, 
amounted to 132,000, and 220,000 Vo- 
lunteers, making in the gross 352,000 
men; and including the number in 
treland would make 470,000, com- 
pletely armed and accoutred with fire- 
locks, besides which there are 25,000 
Sea Feucibles armed with pikes, and 
95,000 pikes have beeu issued by the 
Ordnance in England for additional 
Volunteers. Besides which, the Go- 
vernment were in possessinn or depots 
of arms for any number of treops which 
the exigency of the times may render 
it necessary to arm~—Yhat having now 
taken a view of the land forces of our 
country, the pieture of our naval force 
was equally flattering Our ships of 
war furmed a force of 469 tor the de- 
fence of our coast, to which was added 
a flotilla of 800 gun-boats, amounting 
together to 1300 ships, great and sinall, 
to encounter the enemy at sea; and 
with such a force, however formidable 
be the enemy, he trusted no room 
would be leit for despondency on our 
part. On the contrary, there was the 
fullest confidence for ultimate and com- 
plete victory.—If there was cause to 
recommend the spirit of the people at 
large, he felt a pride also in declaring 
the spirit of public bodies was not less 
praise-worthy. The East India Com- 
pany had found twenty ships of the 
class of frigates, affording a formidable 





aid; and the public spirit of the Tri- 
nity-House had contributed so effectu- 
ally to the impregnable defence of the 
Thames, as to render that frontier in a 
perfect state of security. Nor bad he 
less cause to praise another important 
Board in its exertions for public secu- 
rity, namely, the Board of Ordnance. 
He concluded by recapitulating the 
leading features of his statement, and 
expressed a sincere hope that the LBri- 
tish Oak would be handed down to fu- 
ture ages, as a monument of the virtue 
of the British Nation, and its fortitude 
and vigour for the maintenance of its 
freedom, 

Mr. Fox rose, and supported the ar- 
guments of Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Grenville, but at the same time allow- 
ed, that the volunteer forces might be 
of material seryice as an joland army, 
though not of so much importance as 
a regular army, which had been pro- 
perly disciplined, and inured to dan- 
gers.—-it had beey said of him, in con- 
sequence of his professed belief in the 
Minister's sincerity as to the Treaty of 
Amiens, that he was either Nature’s 
fool, or Mr. Addingtou’s fool. Ile cer- 
tainly did helieve, that the peace was 
sincerely entered into, and therefore he 
could not blame the measures which 
had been taken immediately subse- 
quent to that event for settling a Peace 
Establishment. The conduct of Mi- 
nisters. during tle recess, was destitute 
of firmness or consistency. With re- 
gard to Ireland, in particular, those 
qnuanties were conspicbous li every 
part of their conduct. Their treat- 
ment of General Ofiicers, of acknow- 
ledved character, was such, as to shew 
that they did not consider the reputa- 
tion of the Commanders as forming an 
essential part of the military strength 
of the country. Here he alluded to 
the recall of his relation, Gen. Fox, 
who had resigned in consequence of 
the fluctuation of the Counsels of the 
jrish Government; and contended, 
that in the insurrection of the 23d of 
July, the Lord Lieutenant had been 
taken by surprise, and that no means 
had been preconcerted for frustrating 
that attempt. There was another to- 
pic to which he would advert for a 
few moments. That topic was the de- 
grading situation, as to- the military 
rank, in which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was placed. He was 
as averse as any man from trenching 











en the Royal Prerogative; but the ex- 
ercise of that prerogative must be ever 
regarded as the result of the advice of 
Ministers, and as such, formed a just 
ground of parliamentary enquiry. He 
was totally at a loss to conjecture what 
valid reason could be assigned for pre- 
venting the first Prince of the Blood 
Royal from rising to a higher rank than 
that of Colonel. He did not wish to 
sce a British Prince kept in the inac- 
tive state of those of the Eastern na- 
tions. 

Mr. Apprxcton professed himself, 
if the term was to be applied, to be as 
vreat a fool as the Hon. Gentleman 
had been represented,.as to his beliet 
in the sincerity of the French Govern- 
ment with respect to the Treaty of 
Amiens. He then conceived that it 
was the true interest and policy of that 
Government to cultivate peace with 
this country. But looking to that view 
of their disposition more than to any 
conviction of their general good faith, 
be thought that a much larger peace- 
establishment should be maintained 
than we had formerly been accustomed 
to; and the fact was, that the reduc- 
tion in the regulars did not exceed 
7000 men, of whom 3000 were invalids. 
He then slightly adverted to what had 
fallen from the preceding speaker, on 
the recall of the Commander in Chief 
in Ireland, and argued, that that mea- 
sure no more implied, ii itself, any 
censure on his conduct, than the recall 
of Sir talph Abererombie had throwa 
any imputation on his character.—- 
Both measures bad been occasioned 
by imperious circumstances, which did 
not imply any censure in either case. 
As to the Prince of Wales, he would 
repeat what he had stated on a former 
occasion, that nothing but the express 
commands of his Majesty, or the una- 
niunous resolution of that House, could 
induce him to enter into any explana- 
tion,en the subject of the demand of 
his Royal Highness, and the motives 
which ied to their rejection. He might, 
however, ask, why the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had net taken up the bu- 
siness in the years 1795-96, when a 
similar refusal was made by his Ma- 
jesty. 

Mr. Hutchinsow, Mr. Pitt, Wr. Ad- 
dington, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Pat- 
ton, having then delivered a few ob- 
servations, the resolutions were agreed 
to 
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Tuesday, Dee. 18. 

The House went into a Committee 
on the Volunteer exemption Biil. 

Mr. Secretary Yorke stated, that as 
the House had not been very fully at- 
tended on Saturday last, when he mov- 
ed tur leave to bring in the Bill, he 
should now restate its object. {t was 
for the purpose of clearing up, explain- 


ing and defining, the several exemp- 


tions from the ballots for the Militia 
and Army of Reserve. ‘The last return 
for the Militia had been made on the 
21st of September, and considerable 
difficulty had been experienced in re- 
turning those corps, as entitled to the 
exemption, which had not got arms. 
Pikes were offered to those corps which 
had not got muskets, and certainly, had 
they been accepted, the Commandants 
would have got over the difiiculty, by 
returning their regiments as properly 
armed. In some cases, however, ‘cer- 
tain corps were wholly unsupplied ; but 
in such a case the Commandant might 
have made a special return. He pro- 
posed by the Bull not to allow any ex- 
emption, unless in the cavalry the Vo- 
lunteers were drilled four days, and in 
the infantry eight days, in the period 
of four months; and that the returns 
should be made three times a year. 
Exemptions, therefore, could only be 
suffered on that ground. He was hap- 
py, however to state, that there was 
not one Volunteer Corps that did not 
exercise twenty days, and more than 
would be imposed upon them by the 
Biil. 

Mr. Prrr observed, that it seemed 
strange .in the Hon. Secretary to assert 
that, had the corps received pikes, they 
might have been returned as properly 
armed. He could not reconcile such 
an idea to the fact, that these regi- 
ments were raised under a statute by 
which they were to be armed with mus- 
kets. If they were to be exempted be- 
cause they were armed with pikes, they 
might as well be armed with pitch- 
furks or sticks. He had seen a circu- 
lar letter from the Secretary of State 
on the subject, which observed, that 
unless the corps were drilled, and in 
possession of muskets, they could not 
claim any exemption whatever. 

Mr. Rose confirmed Mr. Pitt’s state- 
ment, by instancing the New Forest ’ 
Rangers as a Corps which, from the 
want of arms, had not been entitled to 
claim exemption. 
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Mr. Yorkr contended that the Act 
did not describe what species of arms 
were to be given to the Volunteer 
Corps; that was vested in the discre- 
tion and pleasure of Government: If 
it was adjuitted that a third rank of 


HE 


A new opera of two acts, entitled 
Tue CakavaN, was performed, for the 
first time, at Drury-lane Theatre, Mon- 
day, Dec. 5. 

The followi ing are the principal cha- 
racters :-—-The Marquis Calatrava, Mr. 
Hi. Johnstone ; Gov ernor of Barcelona, 
Mr. Dowton; Biabbo, Mr. Bannister ; 
Captain of the Pirates, Mr. Dignum; 
the Marchioness C alatrava, Mrs. iL. 
Johnstone; Rosa, Miss De Camp. 

This piece is the production of Mr. 
Reynolds; andthe stor, is as foliows: 

PHE regent of Spain, an usurper, is 
in love with the Marchioness Calatra- 
va, and sends her husband a prisoner 
in a Caravan.to the governor of Garcc- 
Jona. He gives orders that he shall 
have no food on the journey; desiga- 
ing thusto kill him. But the driver of 
the caravan, Rlabbo, contrives to share 
the allowance of himself, and his dog, 
with the Marquis, and thus preserves 
him, in the first instance. He after- 
wards releases him from the prison in 
the governor's castie, together with 
the Marchioness andl her child, a little 
boy. A creature of the Regent, hav- 
ing got them again into his power, the 
Maryuis is seat ov board a ship, and 
the Marchioness and her son, are 
brought into the Governor's palace, 
where she is told she mus: return the 
Rogent’s passion, or her husband,shall 
be executed, and her child thrown 
from the top of a rock, in her presence, 
into the water. She refuses. The 
child is thrown from the rock. Blab- 
bo passes at that moment, shews the 
elild to the dog, who plunges into the 
water and saves itslife. Pira‘es, who 
are imtroduced into 
the piece, rescue the Marquis. 
scenery, music, and. decorations are 
extremely beautiful. 
Myr. Bannis er, Mrs. H. Johnsrone, and 
Biss De Camp, wis of the most ex- 
quisite kind. ‘The applause with which 
it was received was unbounded. Mr. 
Bemnisrer gave it out for’ next night 

wt -companie d by the dog) amidst the 
cudest p- laudits. 
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the first scene of 


The. 


The acing of 





men ought to be armed with pikes, 
surely tliere could be no dificulty in 
assentiig to a proposition for making 
a certain part of a dine Pikemen en- 
tirely. 

The different clauses were agreed to. 


THEATR E&E. 


A tiew Opera, entitled the Encrrsi 
Fieri, was performed, for the figst 
time, ai Covent-garden Theatre, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 13. 

‘Line words are Mr: T. Dibdin’s, a 
Gentlenian who has amused the town 
with many things of this kind; the mu- 
sic is Mr. Braham’s, who has in this 
Opera made his debut as a composer. 
The fable is said to be taken from 
Huime’s History of England, where it 
sull yemains, for Mr. Dibdin has not 
transplanted it into his presen: drama. 
The Enghsh Fleet professes to relate 
someihing of the history of the Coun- 
tess de Montfort, who, during her hus- 
band’s imprisonment, defended his 
province and casile against his ene- 
mies, and at length succeeded by the 
aid of un English squadron. But this 
historicai incident is very confusedly 
told in the present Opera, which, as 
fur as relates to fable, has ueither be- 
ginning, middle, nor end. It exhibits 
but one situanion; the Countess is in 
the same condi 1on in one act as in an- 
other; there is no gradation of plot or 
variety ot incident , bu: is arude sketch, 
in which we hear of great names and 
sounding '1 les, who do nothing, worthy 
of .hemselves or the author. In the 
characters there is ne originalits 
Braham is the usual opera: ic lover, 
Incledon the sea captain, Munden the 

sailor, and S:orace the lively chamber- 

naid. Their excellence in their art is 
pa that.to produce them on the 
Stage is almost enough for a modern 
author. 

From this censure, however, the mu- 
sic of Mr. Braham must be excepted. 
Its general character is sweetness and 
Simplicity ; its defec > Sameness ang 
iisipidity. ‘Lhe duet in the third act 
is the only one which, displays more 
than common talents; the other airs, 
wih the exception of ‘he comic songs, 
witch have nothing. of. lighness or 
merriment, are cold and mediocre. 

The English Fleet has, nevertheless, 
been received with universal applause, 
and has drawn crowded houses, 
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HISTORICAL 


DEcEMBER 4, 

On Wednesday the Sessions com- 
menced at the Old Bailey. 

On Friday morning about two o’clock, 
a fire was discovered in the long range 
of auction-rooms, manufactories, and 
warehouses, between Frith-street and 
Dean-street, Soho-square. On the first 
alarm, the manufactory of Jackson 
and Moser, furnishing ironmongers, 
and the workshops of Jameson and 
Willis, coachmakers, appeared to be 
in flames. . 

Adjoining to the buildings already 
on fire, were the large furniture = 
tory of Messrs. Hemmings and West- 
wood, extending from Frith-street to 
Dean-street; the school-room of the 
Frith-street academy, a large auction- 
room in the rear of Compton-street, 
and the back warehouses, full of 
goods, belonging to Mr. Bond, fur- 
nishing-ironmonger, also of Comp- 
ton-street; all of which soon formed 
one general mass of conflagration. 
-—From these premises the flames 
were rapidly communicated to the 
dwelling-house of Mr.Ram, upholsterer, 
in Compton-street, and to the po- 
tatoe warehouse adjoining, both of 
which houses, together with the back 
part of Mr. Reid’s, the grocer, were 
consumed. 

Besides what is above stated, the 
back parts of many of the houses in 
Dean-street, and most of the fronts of 
the east side of Frith-street have 
received great injury. The only con- 
solation arising is, that no lives have 
been lost. A fireman, of the name of 
Crocker, seeing the front of one of the 
burning houses give way, took shelter 
in the door-way of the house No. 18, 
opposite, but here misfortune overtook 
him; both of his thighs were broken 
by the falling brickwork, and the door 
was completely driven in, 

DecemMBER 12. 

The American papers, which reach 
to the 7th of November, contain an 
account ef the opening of the new 
Congress, and the speech delivered by 
Mr. Jefferson, the President, on. that 
occasion. Itis distinguished for great 
caution and moderation, an’ its prin- 
cipal topics relate to the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States, their 
territorial and commercial acquisitions, 
the flourishing state of the revenue, 


CHRONICLE. 


and his own determinations to preserve 
the strictest neutrality during the pre- 
sent contest between Great Britain 
and France, an event which he appears 
sincerely to deplore. The objects 
treated of in the speech were referred 
to different Committees. The Louisiana 
Treaty was discussed in the Senate, 
with closed doors, and the resolution 
stating the expediency of passing the 
necessary laws to complete the execu- 
tion of it, was carried by a majority of 
90 to 25. According to the terms of 
the Convention, America is to pay to 
France sixty millions of franes, or 
about two millions and a half sterling. 
For effecting this payment, a public 
stock of nearly twelve millions is to be 
created, to be redeemed in 15 years. 
BANKRUPTS. From the Gazetre. 
Nov. 29. 

L. Cohen, Gower’s-row, Goodman's 
fields, merchant. 

J. Thomas, Finch-lane, Cornhill, mer- 
chant. 

T. Carr, Gomersall, Yorkshire, cot- 
ton-spinner. 

G. Denton, Kingston-upon-Haull, cur- 
rier. 

E. Whitehouse, Stoke-upon-Treny 
Stafford, dealer. 

J. Townsend, Ludgate-hill, laceman. 

J. Marsden and J. Haywood, Mars- 
den, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners. 

J. Wheeler, Blackheath, Kent, mil- 
ler. 


Dec, 8. 

J. Moore, Milden-hall, Suffolk, cord- 
wainer. 

J. Hoy, Church-lane, St. George, 
bricklayer. 

W. Atkinson, Wortley-mills, York- 
shire, merchant. 

T. Curtis, Radford, Nottinghamshire, 
bleacher. 

G. Tinkler and J. Risk, Meard’s~ 
court, Wardour-street, leather-sellers. 

N. Tanner, of St. Decaman’s, So- 
mersetshire, maltster. 

V. Busigny and J. Rothwell, Liver- 
pool, merchants. 

T. Dowding, J. Lowe, and S. Bishop, 
Wood-street, hatters. _ 

J. King, Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
cordwainer. 

P. Poppleton, Almondbury, York- 
shire, drysalter. 

W. Pitts, Little Wild-street, Lin 
coln’s-inn-fields, —— 
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W. Tench, Bilton-mill, Northumber- 
land, miller. 

J. Dawes, Camomilé-street, mariner. 

J. Downie, Old Broad-street, mer- 
chant. 

W. Felton, Leather-lane, coach- 
maker. 

T. Martin and J. HM. Ford, Coleman- 
street, wool-brokers. 

J. Clark, Holton, Saffolk, merchant, 

Dee. 6. 

J. Fisher, Lancaster, merchant. 

F. Monk, Folkstone, Kent, tanner. 

HL. Clauson, America-square, mer- 
chant. 

E. Richmond, Charlotte-Mews, St. 
Pancras, stable-keeper. 

J. Shelley, Mile-end-road. 

J. Cramer, Royal Spa Gardens, Ber- 
mondsey, victualler. 

if. Hale, Birchin-lane, oilman. 

H. Moore, lronmonger-lane, mer- 
chant. 

S. Dutton, Manchester, merchant: 

I. Henry, Liverpool, shopkeeper. 

J. Briggs, Yarmouth, slopseller. 

T. Binless, Basinghall-street, factor. 

Dec. 8. 

W. Jackson, Hungerford, Berks, 
grocer. 

Dre. 10. 

W. Gardner, Newent, Gloucester- 
shire, baker. ; ‘ 

D. Fuller, Woodbridge, Suffolk, malts- 
ter. . 

W. Benstead, Halesworth, Suffolk, 
maltster. 

W. Cooper, Nottingham, grocer. 

T. Blyth, Birmingham, factor. 

G. Blaylock, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
nferchant. 

T. Lewis, Bristol, merchant. 

W. Elkington, Birmingham, grocer. 

M. Hansard and S. Leonard, Dover- 
street, Piccadilly, milliners. 

M. Waltord, Old-street, soap-boiler. 

W. Buck, St. Mary-at-Fill, merchant. 

G. Duckett, Somer’s ‘Town, mer- 
chant. 

J. Kennedy, Broad-street, merchant. 

T. P. Luther, Molborn-hill, linen- 
draper. 

W. Thompson, Degn-street, South- 
wark, and E. leadbeater, Moor-place, 
Lambeth, merchants. , 

J. Sheriff, Blacktriars-road, linén- 
drapér. 

; Dec. 13. 

J: Robinson, Liverpool, prov¥ision- 

merchant, 
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D. M‘Clure, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
-brandy-mer¢hant. 

J. Wotton Bennett, Exeter, dyer. 

J. Warwick, Long Buckley, North- 
aimpton, taylor. 

Ii. Knowles, Rushworth, ‘Ifalifix, 
cotton-spiuner. 

W. Fletcher, Hoxton, money-scrive- 
ner. 

T. Clark, Liverpool, sadler. 

J. Jackson, W. Lowe, C. Johnson, 
J. Shufflebotham, J. Johnson, and J. 
Leigh, Manchester, merchants. 

P, Boardman, Boulton, Lancaster, 
manufacturer. 

J. Gill, Naburn, York, draper. 

W. Barwell, Yarmouth, brandy-mer- 
chant. 

C. Burclran, Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
butcher. 

J. Curtis, Boston, Lincoln, inn- 
holder. 

E. Tovey, Notth Bradley, Wilts, clo- 
thier. 

M. Noble, Narrow Wall, Lambeth, 
merchant. : 

W. Fell, St. Martin’s-lane, taylor. ° 

Dec,.°15. 

T. Hodgson, Stamford-bridge Lodge, 

Yorkshire, beast ‘jobber. 
Dec. 17. 

Samuel Bradbury, Aldersgate-street, 
banker. ~ ' 

O, Bennett, Bell-yard, Carey-street, 
taylor. 

W. Blacklock, 
dealer in giass. 

K. Finms, Tavistock-street, money- 
scrivener. 

J. Brook Knight, Camomnile-street, 
cordwainer. 

C. Pollington, Havant, Hampshire, 
shopkeeper. 

W. Merritt, Blackian-street, sta- 
tioner. 

E. U. Watling, Tooting, Surrey, mer- 
chant. 

W. Thompson, Manchester, dealer. 

J. Windett, Norwich, grocer. 

J. Davis, Wallingford, Berks, wine- 
merchant. 

%. Richings and S. Richings, Oxford, 
breeches-makers, __ 

J. Murray, Portsmouth, sadler. 

A. Thonipson, Sheffield, merchant. 

W. Leveriige, Shorédit¢h,’ cabinet. 
maker. 

H, Groves, Merthyrtidvill, ‘Glator- 
gan, shopkeeper. 


Rathbone-place, 


‘ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. -; AVERAGE PRICES ot CORN, 
~M ‘N Catal f Books, fi December 10, 1803. 
$F yoy ee ee By the Winchetter Quarter of 8 Buhhe!s. 
Ecins of the Selucidz, Kings of Syria, Iuland Counties. 


4to, 2] 2s. ; Wheat. Rye. Basley. Oats. 
Dalby's Courfe of X4athematics, vol. 1, . d “ d. §, 7. te 


royal 8vo. 14s. ; 132 9l27 
Thought ou the Education of thofe so 4 ‘ pi 
who imitate the Great, 32mo, 2s 6d, Hertford 52 2)35 Ej22 
Ehwald’s Treatife on the Duty of Light Bedford 53 34 64}al 
Troops, 12mo, 6s. Huntingdon 49 7)->——|20 
Herries’ Initru€tions for Volunteer Ca- Northampton | $2 4/39 022 
valry, 12mp, 58, Rutland ” oy ie 
Cave of Cofenza, 2 vol, 12mo, 125. Leicefter 56 
Finfeau’s Statifttcal View of France, Nottingham 60 
imperial 8vo, 10s 6d. Derby 59 
Mendham’s Expofition of the Lord’s — 5S 
Prayer, {mall 8vo, 4s, i me 4 4 
+ Sip gag erefor 
Ouifeau’s Practical Geography, 12m0, Worcefier 
48. bound. Warwick 
Cruife’s Digeft of the Laws refpeéting witts 
Real Property, vol, 1,2, 8vo, 11118 6d, Berks 
Lambert's Defcription of the Genus Oxford 
Pinus, atlas folio, 10] 10s. Bucks 
Montagy’s Hiftory of Britith Shells, Brecon 
to, 21 2s, Montgomery 
Owen's Cato on Agricultnre, Svo, 4s, Radaor 
Light and Shade, 4 vol. r2mo, 145, 
Caravan, or Driver and his Dog, 25s, 
Warner's Diateffaron, or Hittory of Efex 23 
Chrift, 8va, ‘6s. Kent 28 
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Swifs Emigrants, a Tale, 12mo, 4s. Suffex 29 
Walter’s Plates of the Thoracic and Softolk *3 
Abdominal Nerves, gto, 18s, Cambridge 4 22 
Jamefon’s Treatife on Cheltenham Wa- Norfolk | _ 
ters.and Bilious Fevers, Svo, 6s. Lincoln 


York 
Durham 
Northumberland 


Revolutionary Plutarch, Memoirs of 
Frenchmen, 2 vol. 12ma, 12s. 

Bruce’s Introduétion to Geography and Senbh@ent 
Aftronomy, 32mo, 4s. Weftaiorland 
Taylor's Woiks of Plato, 5 vol. 410. Lancafter 

tol 10s, Chefter 
Harry Clinton, a Tale, 12mo, 5s, bd. Fiint 
New Annual Regifter 1802, 455. Denbigh 
Angletea 
A General Bill of all the Chriftenings and Carnarvon 
Burials, from December 14, 1802, ta De- Merioneth 
cember 13, 1803. Cardigan 
Chriffened, Buried, Pembroke 
Males = 1,054/Males = - 9799 yy seg 
Females -  ggzo0jFemales - 9733 Gloucefter 


5 Somerfet 
to all 20,983 é In all 49,582 Monmouth 
Whereof have died, Devon 


Under two years §355)Fifty and fixty 2044 Cornwall 

Between 2 & fiye 2077] Sixty and feventy 1 580 Dorfet 

> ive one ten 790 ent &eighty 1033 pionts 
en and twenty §31/Eighty and ninety 482 

ad & einy 3329] Ninety & a hundred 64 Average of England aud We - 

Thirty and forty 1045/A hundred 1 13f2 “ 

Jerrad ae at et Per Quarter | 53 9)35 8/25 sle3 


Inezeaed in the Burials this Year 204¢ December 23——-Peck Loaf 3s 34, 
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TO THE 


HUNDRED-AND-THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


A. 

Ancient Classics, Observations on the 
325 

‘Ancients, Remarks on the Oratory and 
Eloquence of the 166 ‘ 

Anecdotes, of Sir John Camois 129--- 
an Italian Schoolmaster 277—Mar- 
shal Turenne 360—a faithful Spa- 
niel 432 ; 

Anecdotes of the late Earl of Orford 
191 

Antiquities. See Monuments 

Aslett, Robert, his Trial for embezzling 
Exchequer Bills, 57, 234 

Atheism, Effects of 130, 250 


B, 

Bankers, Character of 324 

Baunach, C. his Observations on St. 
John’s Wort 194. 

Beneficence rewarded, a Tale 95 

Berbiee taken 462 

Berthollet, M. his Observations on the 
Fundamental Principles of Chemis- 
try 408 : 

Biot, J B. his Remarks on the Appli- 
cation of Science to the Purposes of 
the French itevolution 49---Account 
of the Polytechnic and Normal 
Schools 91 

Birds, Observations respecting the 
Flight and the Sight of 355—-on the 
different Degrees of Industry and 
Sensibility visible in 433 

Blumenbach, Dr. his Observations ona 
living Opossum 23---his Account of 
the third Generation of the Porcu- 
pine Man 24 

Bonaparte and the Spirit of Aber- 
crombie, a Scene 222 

Bonnet, Charles, Remarks on the Phi- 
losophy of 247 

Buschinderf, M. his Description of a 
Packing Press 281 


Cc. 
Caerphilly Castle, an Account of 361 
Cairo, Description of 32 
Camois, Sir John, Anecdote of 129 
Canard, N.-F. his Investigation of the 
Nature of Public Loans 5—-Remarks 
on the National Debt of England 87 
Candy, the internal Capital of Ceylon, 
taken by the English 230-—General 
Macdonald introduced to the King 
- of 287 
Cape Town, Description of 298 
Carayan, an Opera 472 


Carving in Wood, the Art of Mould- 
ing 213 

Cattle, Hints regarding 444 

Ceylon, Account of the Inhabitants of 
42, 98, 184, 262, 387, See Candy 

Character and Dispositions of: the 
Youth of both Sexes at the present 
Period 202 

Chemistry, Observations on the Fuzi- 
damental Principles of 408 

Children, an Account of an improved 
System of teaching 437 

Cicero and Demosthenes, Thoughts on 
the comparative Merits of 403 

Cities, their Influence on the Prospe- 
rity of Countries $23 

Clothes of Women and Children, Hints 
respecting their catching Fire 427 

Condillac, M. Remarks on the Philoso- 
phy of 248 

Cordier, L. his Journey to the Summit 
of the Peak of Teneriffe 329 

Correspondence of the Prince of Wales, 
&c. on his Offer of Military Ser- 
vice 450 

Costume of an Fgyptian Merchant and 
Lady 129 

Coursing, an Account of Ancient and 
Modern 190 

Cowpox a Preventive of the Plague 379 


D. 


Dallas, R.C. his Account of the Inha- 
bitants of Jamaica 11--his Descrip- 
tion of the Spanish Chasseurs and 
Blood-hounds 14 

Daubenton, M. his Observations on the 
Physiognomy of Animals 286—on 
the Sap of ‘Trees and Plants 413 

Davy, Mr. on the Preparation of Skin 
for Tanning 128 

Delaharpe, M. his Thoughts on the 
Comparative Merits of Cicero and 
Demosthenes 403 

Delametherie, J.C. his Account of a 
Spaniard, who can endure a great 
Degree of Heat 292 

Demerara and Issequibo taken $83 

Denon, M. his Account of the Sphinx 
201 

Domestic Infidelity 196 

Duclos, M. his Remarks on the Cha- 
racter of Frenchmen 412 


E. 
East Indies, Advices from 312 
Eliza Lascelles, a Tale 204, 269, 347. 





Enclish Fleet, an Opera 472 
Epilogue to the Maid of Brissol 150 


F, 
Farmer's Danghter, a ‘Pale 36, 83 
Female Employ, on the Innovators, of 
125 
Fire, at Westminster Abbey 75-- 
Bombay 75—~Astley’s Amphitheatre 
252---lrith-street 473 
Force af early Impressions, curious 
Fact illustrative of the 285 
Frenchmen, Remarks on the Charace 
"ter of 412 
Friendshjp, Essay on 122 
Fur Trader, Atrocity of 424 


G. 

Garat, M. his Remarks on the Philoso- 
phy of Locke, and other Metapbysi- 
cal Writers 246 

Gasson, M. LH. his Remarks on the 
private Deportment of literary Men 
182 

Grass Land, Hints on the Coaversion 
of into Tillage. 257 

Greville, Ch. his Account of some 

" Substances said to have fallen on 
the Earth 17 

‘Guildford. Castle, Account of, 404 


¥. 

“Hamilton, Miss, on Timidity and Fe- 
male Courage 439 

Hanoverian Army, Capitulation of 71. 

Hatfield, John, his Trial for Forgery, 
154—-Execution 233 

-Hauy, M. his 'Fhoughts on the Form- 
ation of Rivers 282 

Hearts of Oak, a Comedy 33 

‘History, Remarks on 163 

Home, Everard, his Observations on 
the Structure of the Tongue 19 

Hunter, Dr. Andrew, on the Nourish- 
meut of Vegetables 293 


Jamaica, Account of the Tnhabitants 
of 11 
Jaueourt, Chevalier de, his Remarks 
on polite Literature 339—-Thoughts 
on the Decay of Literature 340 
Jerusalem aud its Vicinity,.an Account 
x, Of 25 
Innovators of Female Employ, Ani- 
madver-ions on. 125 
_ John 0” Groat’s House, Origin of 82 
Journalist, Chavacter of the 413 
Ireland, Rebellion in, 139, 144—Trials, 
&e. of the Insurgents 227, 307, 323 
se 1 and Steel, — of preventing 
om rusting 25 bath 


INDEX. 





Isabella de Rancourt, History of 416 
Jurymen, on unanimous Verdicts of 425 


K. 
Kyramsin, Mr. his Description of Paris 
438, 
Kidwelly Castle, Account of 49 
Kookies, in Hindoestan, Account of 
the 362 


= 

Lacepece, M. his Observations on Mes 
nageries 216—on the Flight and the 
Sight of Birds $55--on the different 
Dezrees of Industry ang Sensibility 
visible in Birds 433 

Laharpe, M. his Remarks on the Art 
of Oratory, and the Eloquence of 
the Ancients 166 

Lancaster, Mr. his improved System 
of teaching Children 437 

Latham, Dr, his Medical Advice to 
Volunteers 315 

Lenormand, M. his Method of mould: 
ing, Carving in Waod 213 

Leopold de Circe, History of 130, 250 

Literature, Remarks an 339---I houghts 
on the Decay of 340 

Literary Men, Remarks on the private 
Deportment of 182 

Loans for the Service of States, Inves- 
tigation of the Nature of 5 

‘Locke, Mr. Remarks on the Philoso- 
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